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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


gl aie months ago the country was in a turmoil, rent 

with excitement. Mr. Cleveland had sent his famous Vene- 
zuelan message to Congress, he had firmly given Britain to under- 
stand that she could not ride roughshod over Venezuela, that 
might did not make right on the American continent, that she 
must deal with Venezuela as she would with an equal power, and 
that to presume on her might to force an unjust settlement upon 
Venezuela at the cannon’s mouth would bring her into conflict 
with the United States. ‘This‘bold stroke of Mr. Cleveland was 
crowned with success, and stands out in bold relief as almost the 
single act of his Administration which we can commend as in 
thorough accord with the traditions and best interests of the 
American people. But the money cliques, who had been loud in 
their paens of Mr. Cleveland while he played into their hands and 
directed the financial policy of the country in the interest, not of 
our producing classes, but of aliens and those with alien inter- 
ests, turned upon him with vehemence when he took this stand. 
Within three days following Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan message 
to Congress, there was a depreciation in the value of the securi- 
ties quoted on the New York Stock Exchange of $300,000,000, 
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This was enough for the speculative cliques, who have very sen- 
sitive pocket nerves, but who cannot -conceive of man having a 
higher aim in life than the worship of Mammon. They could 
not understand the action of the President. This avowal of true 
American doctrine, coming from a man who had been prone to 
put the interests of aliens before the interests of our own people, 
stunned them. They were not prepared for it, and, consequently, 
felt most bitter towards the President. 

But it was not long ere Mr. Cleveland had re-established 
himself in their good graces. Right on the heels of his 
Venezuelan message, which was so distasteful to the money 
cliques, he sent a message to Congress calling for some action 
that would release the Treasury from the difficulties that con- 
fronted it. He proposed no specific action. It was needless, for 
he could have done no more than reiterate the recommendations 
of his annual message sent to Congress but a few weeks before, 
and in which he urged the issue of interest-bearing bonds to 
retire our greenbacks and treasury notes. So in the message 
he sent to Congress immediately succeeding the Venezuelan 
message he confined himself to impressing upon Congress the 
need of immediate relief. He emphasized the rapid draining 
away of our gold reserve, a drain caused by the demand for gold 
for export, and, he asserted, attributable in no way to the deficit 
in revenues. He strongly hinted that unless speedy relief was 
forthcoming, he would issue bonds, under the authority of the 
old resumption act, to replenish the gold reserve, and he inferred 
that the crying need of the Treasury was, first, authority to issue 
gold bonds to tide over immediate difficulties, andthen the retire- 
ment of our greenbacks and treasury notes to prevent a recur- 
rence of our currency troubles consequent on the depletion of 
our gold reserve. 


But the Republicans, under the lead of Mr. Dingley, had 
no mind to endorse the views of the President. It suited them 
to attribute our troubles to lack of revenue, and they acted 
accordingly. Without delay, Mr. Dingley, from the Ways and 
Means Committee, reported to the House a bill providing for a 
horizontal increase of customs duties on a basis of the rates of 
the Wilson tariff, and calculated to increase the revenues of the 
Government by $40,006,000 or so a year. ‘This was put forward 
by the Republicans as the prime remedy for the constant drain 
on our gold reserve, its depletion and the necessity of replenish- 
ing it by borrowing. 

Mr. Cleveland had laid stress on our greenbacks as making 
an ‘‘endless chain’’ by which gold was withdrawn from the 
Treasury, and he had spoken of the redemption of these notes in 
gold as a payment of our indebtedness without acquital, for the 
notes when redeemed were not cancelled but were held in the 
Treasury until opportunity offered to put them back again into 
circulation and thus into the hands of those wishing to use them 
to draw gold out of the Treasury. There was, said Mr. Cleve- 
land, no remedy for this state of things save the cancellation of 
our greenback currency. But here Mr. Dingley took issue. In 
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reporting his revenue bill to the House—we speak of the bill of 
Christmas week, 1895—he urged that if there were no deficiency 
in revenues no opportunity would offer for putting back into 
circulation greenbacks redeemed in gold, and thus the ‘‘ endless 
chain’’ be broken. Specifically, Mr. Dingley referred to the deficit 
in revenues during Mr. Cleveland’s administration, and which 
by that time had mounted up to $130,000,000, and he pointed 
out that if there had been no deficit in revenues $1 30,000,000 of 
greenbacks and treasury notes then in circulation would have 
been locked up in the Treasury vaults and not available for use 
in the withdrawal of gold from the Treasury. And such scarcity 
of greenbacks and treasury notes would, he argued, put a check 
to the demand for gold for export ard hence remove in large 
measure the cause of the drain on our gold reserve. 

But what reason was there to count upon such results? 
Simply that the locking up of $130,000,000 of greenbacks and 
treasury notes would have forced a virtual contraction of our 
currency and thus put in force the remedy of the gold con- 
tractionists for gold exports. In short, such contraction might 
have been expected to have depressed prices, led to an increase 
of exports, a curtailment of imports and a building up of a 
favorable trade balance such as would obviate the need of ship- 
ping gold by making possible the payment of our indebtedness 
abroad by the excess of our exports over imports. 

Such was the train of Mr. Dingley’s argument though he 
did not lay stress on the locking up of currency with a view to 
depressing prices, and, acting upon Mr. Dingley’s statements, 
the House passed his revenue bill in a single day. His whole 
argument was based on this simple fact: The locking up of 
$1 30,000,000 of greenbacks and treasury notes in the Treasury 
vaults, and such as would have resulted from Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first three bond issues if there had been no deficit in 
revenues, would have been equivalent to a cancellation of that 
amount of currency and have had the same effect on prices and 
the drain on our gold reserve. So, Mr. Dingley reasoned, let 
us provide the Government with ample revenue, the next bond 
issue will result in a piling up of money in the Treasury and 
thus effect a covert, but effectual, contraction of our currency, 
such as would depress prices, raise exports, cut down imports 
and so check the demand for gold for export and the drain on 
our gold reserve. 





So Mr. DINGLEY reasoned in December, 1895; so we may 
assume he reasons in May, 1897. But a policy of currency con- 
traction is not popular, and the open advocacy of the tariff bill 
aS a measure to bring about contraction is not calculated 
to facilitate its passage. So the reasons advanced in December, 
1895, for the prompt passage of a tariff bill to increase the reve- 
nues are wisely ignored to-day. Yet the undoubted effect of 
the passage of the pending tariff bill would be, if the estimates of 
revenue can be relied upon, to force a contraction of our currency 
by collecting revenues beyond the needs of the Government and 
locking up the excess in the Treasury vaults. And what other 
purpose than this Mr. Dingley could have had when he framed 
a tariff bill calculated to yield after the first year a surplus of 
$100,000,000, when the deficit in revenues under the present law 
has not averaged half of this sum, is hard to see, especially when 
we take into consideration that there is an unexpended balance of 
borrowed money now in the Treasury of quite $100,000,000. 

But the character of the tariff bill as a measure to effect in 
a covert way the effectual contraction of our currency has been 
kept carefully hidden. And to have this purpose of the tariff 
bill set forth in the light of day is very naturally not agreeable 
to those who do not care to have to defend the tariff bill as a 
measure of currency contraction. So when a New York paper 
declares ‘‘ the real purpose of the tariff bill is to create a surplus 
and impound the greenbacks,’’ and, looking up Mr. Dingley’s 
speeches of seventeen months since, attributes, with characteristic 
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journalistic boldness, this statement to the Republican leader on 
the floor of the House, Mr. Dingley waxes wroth and denies that 
he ever gave out such an interview, which no doubt is correct, 
but in his very denial he admits that he looks to the tariff bill to 
put an end to the “‘ endless chain ’’ by providing a surplusage of 
revenue and thus make it impossible for greenbacks and treasury 
notes redeemed in gold to be put back into circulation. So just 
as greenbacks were presented for redemption in gold, and the 
gold exported, they would be locked up indefinitely in the Treas- 
ury vaults and our currency virtually contracted. 





AND it is no wonder that Republicans who have cham- 
pioned the gold standard and see that its maintenance demands 
a contraction of our currency would like to deal with the cur- 
rency problem in this way. We cannot establish ourselves on 
the gold basis without pulling down the superstructure of our 
credit money resting on the narrowed foundation. Having 
weakened the foundation of our paper money by throwing aside 
silver, we must contract our currency and lighten the weight of 
the superstructure resting on the foundation we have under- 
mined. Otherwise our whole credit fabric will be ever in danger 
of collapse. Not to contract our currency, as demanded by 
adherence to the gold standard, cannot but have a tendency to 
keep up prices. And this must tend to cut off the demand for 
our products, while tempting an increase of imports. This 
tendency may be offset by a combination of circumstances such 
as has been:in operation during the past year, when, because of 
crop failures in other parts of the globe, Europe has had to buy 
largely of our products, for there was no other market from 
which she could supply her wants. So we have found a market 
for a vast quantity of produce and at better prices, with the 
result that our exports have reached an enormous volume. But, 
such abnormal conditions aside, and our refusal to pull down our 
currency, and hence prices to the gold level must result in a cur- 
tailment of the markets for our products, for our customers will 
not buy from us if they can buy cheaper elsewhere. And such 
conditions mean gold exports, for our creditors will demand gold 
in payment; they will not take merchandise, if they can buy 
more produce from our competitors with the ounce of gold than 
they can from us. So refusal to contract our currency means, 
if we adhere to the gold standard, gold exports, means that, 
failing to contract our currency, we can only maintain the 
gold standard by artificial means, by borrowing gold with which 
to provide for redemptions. 

The outlook for us, a debtor nation, is not, under the gold 
standard, a rosy one. We cannot go on borrowing forever, and 
currency contraction, the logical course, would cause a shrinkage 
of values such as would mean general bankruptcy. Yet if we 
persist in adhering to the single gold standard, currency contrac- 
tion is imperative. It is far from certain that the taking of this 
course would enable us to maintain the gold standard, indeed it 
is almost certain that it would not, but it is the only course that 
offers us the slimmest chance. And yet the taking of this course 
would mean ruin to our producing classes. But it is this dismal 
future that confronts the Republican leaders. It is no wonder 
that the currency question is a nightmare to them, that they fear 
to face the issue and urge contraction as the remedy. Before 
this issue the Republican party is helpless. The leaders are 
agreed on nothing, they can see nothing but the breaking of 
party ties as the result of any decided step. So there is hesita- 
tion, a fear to touch the currency problem, a fear to even 
appoint a Currency Commission. 





Bur the devolving of the unsavory task of formulating 4 
currency system in accord with the gold standard upon a Cur- 
rency Commission seems to be the easiest way out of the dilemma. 
So there is no relaxation on the part of our gold contractionists 





to secure the appointment of such a Commission, But the ends 
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that such a Commission would work for are so well understood 
that men cannot escape responsibility by voting for its creation. 
Consequently ; men hesitate to work for the creation of such a 
Commission, they are much more inclined to let things drift. 
And such being the ruling inclination among even the most con- 
firmed gold contractionists in Congress, there is little possibility 
of the creation of a Currency Commission at this time. Besides, 
everyone who is opposed to the policy of currency monopoly 
must be opposed to the creation of a commission, the work 
before which would be the formulation of a plan to bring about 
the retirement of all national issues of paper money, other than 
gold certificates, and the substitution of bank currency. So 
legislation looking to the creation of such a commission would 
meet with strenuous opposition in the House, and would 
stand absolutely no chance of being favorably acted upon by the 
Senate. 

Mr. M. H. Hanna, of Indianapolis, upon whom has fallen 
the task of urging upon Congress and the President the impor- 
tance of the early creation of a Currency Commission, will need 
full possession of all the endowments of his cousin, the chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, to make the slightest 
impression. 





THE Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee 
have succeeded in framing about as ill-conceived and generally 
unsatisfactory a tariff bill as can be imagined. So involved and 
contradictory are the schedules that it is quite impossible to 
estimate its effect on the character of imports or on customs 
revenues. ‘Thus we have a duty placed on clothing wools 
imported as whole fleeces of 8 cents a pound, on similar wools 
imported as skirted fleeces of but 9 cents a pound, although the 
value of skirted fleeces is 50 per cent. greater per pound than 
the whole fleeces. The result would be the importation of all 
our clothing wools as skirted fleeces, for a duty of 9 cents a 
pound on skirted wools is equivalent to a duty on the whole 
fleeces of but 643 cents. So, also, we have various duties placed 
on sugar so that the amount of raw sugar of the average quality 
now imported and going into a pound of refined sugar would 
bear a duty of about 1.76 cents, while the amount of sugar 
testing 86 parts fine and that it would take to make a pound of 
refined would bear a duty of but about 1.40 cents. So we might 
expect under the Senate tariff a change in the whole character of 
raw sugars imported. Instead of importing sugars averaging 
around g2 parts pure, we would import sugars averaging around 86 
parts pure, for the cost of refined sugar made out of sugar test- 
ing 92 parts fine would be a good third of a cent higher than the 
cost of refined sugar made out of raw sugar testing 86 parts fine. 
And all this because of the imposition of a duty on the higher 
grade sugar proportionately much higher than that imposed on 
the poorer grade. The duties on sugar should be so regulated 
that it would be possible for the refiner, perhaps we should 
say Sugar Trust, to use any grade of sugar it saw fit. It should 
not be obliged to use a lower grade of sugar than it now uses, 
because of the incongruity of the schedule, yet such incongru- 
ous schedule is welcomed by the Trust, for it holds hidden a 
great measure of protection. 


Ir 1s no wonder there is general disgust with such a tariff, 
that the experts find it quite impossible to come to an agreement 
as to probable revenues, as they cannot foresee the effect that 
such an inequitably framed tariff will have on the quality of 
imports. Just what other interests than the Sugar ‘Trust are 
satisfied with the Senate bill we do not know. We do not know 
that there are any. But those who are dissatisfied with the bill 
are innumerable. And all who are dissatisfied threaten to kill 
the bill, and fill the air with predictions of Republican disaster. 
Thus we have Judge Lawrence, of the Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, asserting that the adoption of the wool schedule of the Senate 





bill means the transfer of Ohio, politically, to the Democratic 
party, while the threat comes from the leather manufacturers of 
Massachusetts that the Bay State will quit the Republican party 
unless hides are restored to the free list. 

We also hear threats from the Senators from Massachusetts 
that they will vote against the bill, that they will hold up the 
bill, defeat all tariff legislation, if this duty on hides is not struck 
out. We also hear that Senator Quay threatened to hold up 
the bill if the woolen schedule was not fixed to his liking. 

When the Senators from Montana threaten to defeat the bill 
unless ample protection is accorded to the wool-growers, they are 
classed as political highwaymen. What, then, are the Senators 
from Massachusetts, the senior Senator from Pennsylvania? 
They, too, must be political highwaymen. 


THE outcry over the imposition of a duty on hides over-shoots 
by far the mark. We are told that the placing of a duty on 
imports of hides would ruin our export trade in leather goods. 
A rebate of duties collected on hides made up into boots and 
shoes and exported is, indeed, allowed, but it is asserted that such 
rebate could not be collected as it would be quite impossible to 
trace the source of the hides entering into the production of 
leather goods exported. But there was a duty placed on hides 
once and a rebate allowed on exports, and, what is more, manu- 
facturers were quite successful in getting the rebate. Indeed, 
it is said, they were so succesful that they drew out of the 
Treasury as rebate a sum in excess of that they paid into the 
Treasury on the imports of leather that they used in manufactur- 
ing goods for export. Soit appears that by a little stretch of 
conscience the leather manufacturers profited rather than other- 
wise by the duty on imports of hides and the proportionate 
rebate. It may have been bad for their morals; it was not bad 
for their pockets. 

But there is another prime factor that the leather manufact- 
urers lose sight of in their selfishness. They have felt the pinch 
of depression, of curtailed markets for their goods, but their 
exports have been increasing. Indeed, their exports have reached 
a considerable volume, but their whole export trade is not worth 
to them one-fifth part of the falling off in domestic demand that 
they have suffered in the last five years. Clearly, the self-need 
of our leather manufacturers is to throw off their selfish short- 
sightedness and to aid in building up the general prosperity of 
our people and thereby the market for their products. They 
will reap greater reward by cultivating our home markets, than 
they will by seeking foreign; but to cultivate our home markets 
they must take more’than a narrow trade view: they must seek 
out those causes that have led to the impoverishment of our agri- 
cultural population and the resulting trade depression, and then 
seek to remove them. 





Vicorous are the assaults made on the Senate tariff bill by the 
Republican press,and much is the abuse heaped upon the framers of 
the bill. Yet we have a surprising hesitation to putting the blame 
with directness where it belongs. It is the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that receives a goodly share of the blame, but the Demo- 
cratic members of that committee had nothing to do with the 
framing of the bill. They are in no way responsible for the bill, 
good or bad, for they were not given the chance to submit in 
committee a single amendment. ‘The bill was framed by a sub- 
committee of Republicans, reported to the full committee, and 
then, at once, by a strict party vote, reported to the Senate. 

So the bill comes before the Senate as the work of Republi- 
cans. ‘The members of the sub-committee. are alone responsible 
for it. And who were the members of this sub-committee, who 
were the men who framed the monopoly tariff now before the 
Senate? Senators Morrill of Vermont, Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
Platt of Connecticut, Allison of Iowa, and Wolcott of Colorado. 
The venerable Senator from Vermont took but little part in the 
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making of the bill, and may be excused ; on the other four, the 
responsibility must rest. So when we read in a Republican paper 
that the Senate Committee stultified itself, we should read, 
‘Senators Aldrich and Allison, Platt and Wolcott, Republicans 
all, stultified themselves.’’ They are responsible for the protec- 
tion of the trusts ; they are responsible for sacrificing the interests 
of our people. Theirs is the glory, theirs the blame. 


It 1s a good rule to own up squarely to one’s mistake; it is 
shabby to palm them off on some one else, doubly so when that 
some one was wronged by your own mistake. The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald did his fair share in 
spreading the impression that Senator Pettigrew’s anti-trust 
amendment would wreck the tariff bill asa revenue measure, that 
its adoption would result in placing all sugars on the free list, as 
well as of all other products the production of which has fallen 
under the control of a trust or combine. For this misconception 
of Senator Pettigrew’s ammendment we attach no special blame 
to the era/d correspondent, for it was a misconception received 
on hearsay, and quite generally credited. But we do object when 
he discovers his error, and backs out of it by asserting that 
‘one objection which has been raised to the anti-trust amend- 
ment—that it would destroy the revenue-producing character of 
the bill—’’ (always a groundless objection) ‘‘ will not apply so 
far as the Sugar Trust is concerned if it is adopted in the form 
of the last draft prepared by Senator Pettigrew,’’ and that ‘‘ the 
Senator has changed the original draft’’ so as to provide for the 
collection of duties when imposed on raw materials used by trusts, 
and so much of the duties on trust products as are equivalent to 
the duty collected on raw materials used in production. Senator 
Pettigrew’s original draft of the amendment contained this pro- 
vision, and the objection to the amendment that it would destroy 
the tariff asa revenue measure was ever as groundless as it is 
to-day. 


IT SEEMS that Uncle Sam is to permit himself to be made the 
victim of the armor plate mills of his own creation. Uncle Sam 
is badly in need of armor for three battle ships. These ships 
are building at private yards, and will, within a few months, be 
so far along the road to completion as to be ready to receive their 
armor. And this armor Uncle Sam is under contract to deliver 
to the builders. If he does not supply it promptly, and the 
builders suffer from delay, the Government will be liable for 
damages and Uncle Sam’s Treasury will have to foot the bill. 
Now, there are just two plants in the country capable of making 
this armor ; Uncle Sam had placed reliance in them to supply him 
with the armor he wanted, and, as both were the creation of his 
own bounty, he never thought that they would fail him and 
refuse to supply him with armor at reasonable prices. But Uncle 
Sam having contracted to deliver armor for the building battle- 
ships our two armor plants have turned a sharp trick on their 
benefactor. Finding Uncle Sam at a disadvantage, they have 
resolved on squeezing him to the utmost, and refuse to supply 
the armor at reasonable prices. They have sought to exact 
monopoly prices, and now Uncle Sam is asked to bow to the 
exactions of monopoly as a way out of his dilemma. 

It is true that the prices now asked by the armor plate mills 
are lower than the prices they have been paid by the Govern- 
ment for armor heretofore. But these high prices were in the 
nature of a bounty. It was in this way that the Government 
chose to pay for the building up of the armor plants. But the 
plants built up under governmenial bounty paid to them in 
prices for armor plate far and away above the cost of pro- 
duction, and the making of the armor having passed the experi- 
mental stage, it seemed quite unreasonable that the Government 
should continue to pay these bounty prices. When the bounty 
in the shape of the extra price went into the construction of the 





plant, that was one thing, but when it went to merely swell the 
profits of the mills really erected at a charge to the Government, 
it was quite another. So Congress limited the price to be paid 
for armor to $300 a ton, a price which, in the judgment of experts, 
would cover the cost of manufacture and leave a liberal profit. 

The armor plants had been getting nearly double this price, 
and they refused to bid. This left the Government confronted 
with a serious question. What to do for armor for the building 
battleships? Delay to deliver it would entail upon the Treasury 
serious loss, besides crippling our plans for national defense by 
retarding the completion of the battleships. And the two plants 
built up under Government bounty, the Carnegie and Bethlehem, 
could alone turn out this armor in reasonable time. No other 
steel manufacturers have facilities for turning out armor, and to 
await the building of an armor plant would mean long delay. So 
the existing armor plants held the whip-handle over the Govern- 
ment. Confronted with the demands of impudent monopoly, 
the United States should have boldly exerted its latent power. 
It has the power to cut the gordian knot, and should have used 
it at once. ‘That power is its right to take any property it has 
need of, upon payment of reasonable compensation. ‘The Gov- 
ernment should have exercised it, seized one or both of the armor 
plants, and made the armor for itself, leaving a reasonable com- 
pensation to the company or companies for the use of their plant 
or plants, to be fixed upon by the Court of Claims. 

It is a disgrace for the Government to even so much as 
entertain the furnishing of our battleships with laminated armor— 
that is, with plates of steel bolted together ; to turn out inferior 
fighting ships because a monopoly seeks to victimize the 
Government. 


OnE of Mr. Cleveland’s last official acts was to issue an 
executive order setting aside as additional forest reservations in 
the Western States some 22,000,000 acres of public lands. This 
order has come in for much adverse criticism, and a strenuous 
effort has been made by the Senators and Representatives of the 
Western States to have it revoked. An amendment to this effect 
was attached to the Sundry Appropriation bill by the Senate, 
disagreed to by the House, and must now be fought out in 
conference committee. The preservation of our forest areas 
with a view to equalizing the flow of our rivers, as well as 
conserving our fast-disappearing sources of timber supply, is 
much to be desired, and the setting aside of forest reservations is 
not criticised as a matter of public policy. It is the method of 
Mr. Cleveland in setting aside these latest forest reservations 
that has worked undeniable injustice and that has been called in 
question. 

The public lands of the United States that have not been 
surveyed are, under our laws, open to settlement. ‘The settlers 
on these lands can, of course, be given no title to the land, but 
when the lands are surveyed their right to the land by occupation 
is recognized. Now, it is out of these unsurveyed lands that 
Mr. Cleveland set aside the much criticised forest reservations. 
He did so- on the report of a commission of Massachusetts gen- 
tlemen, scientific gentlemen of Harvard University, who appar- 
ently made their observations, upon which they based the report 
on which the President_acted, from the car windows. At any 
rate they did not see a town of 1,500 inhabitants in the midst of 
the South Dakota domain that they recommended should be set 
aside as a forest reserve, they did not see 15,000 settlers in this 
district. It is the injustice of driving these people invited to 
settle on the public domains away from their homes, that has led 
to the criticism of Mr. Cleveland’sorder. Let us set aside forest 
reservations, by all means ; but let us first see to it that we are not 
including cultivated fields and prosperous towns within such 
reservations. 


Now that Turkish strength has exposed the hollowness 
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of Greek pretensions, its contemptuous acquiescence in peace 
brings Europe nearer to the brink of real war than it 
has been for many years. Greece, being a nation of small 
‘practical politicians’’ and little more, arranged matters so to 
fall out that the Powers should, willy-nilly, be involved as the 
cat’s-paws by which Greece should grab the Sultan’s chestnuts. 
It was only the last desperate trick to gain time, to put off the 
day of financial reckoning, and it failed, whereas, an honest 
appeal to public justice would have succeeded, and Greece might 
have improved her position. As everything becomes better 
known, public respect for Greece, as managed in our day, will 
decline. The conventional ascription of heroism to the Greeks 
of this generation is simply an amiable mistake. Every people 
in the world possess heroism, and, as a rule, in fairly equal 
shares ; if there is an exception it is Greece. In this utter 
hollowness of brag, sham strength and insincerity lies Europe’s 
peril. As a nation of politicians the Greeks hold the axiom that 
to the victors belong the spoils. The latent covetousness of this 
was the mainspring of their ‘‘irregular’’ invasion of Turkish 
territory, the sole source of their newspaper bravery, for patriot- 
ism to country and loyalty to royal ruler were ‘‘ not in it.’’ 


Now Greece is hoist by its own petard, how can it grudge 
the victors their spoils? The sacredness of Greek patriotic 
valor perished at Thermopyle. ‘The plains of Pharsalos are no 
longer holy ground. Olympus has been a die flung by gamblers 
in the trickery, more than the glory of war. Even the Powers, 
trembling with terror as they are, cannot barefacedly ask the 
Turk to respect the new Greek plea that she played on the 
understanding that if it was heads she was to win, and if tails 
she was not to lose. By the accepted usage of the war game, the 
winner is entitled to his winnings, and if he magnanimously, or 
prudently, waives this right, he must have his passage-cost and 
hotel bill squared by the loser. Here beginneth the second 
lesson in the book of Kings. How they will contrive a settle- 
ment that shall settle Turkish expectations, Greek qualms and 
windy spasms, neighborly itchings for pickings, and their own 
precious self-interests, will make an interesting entertainment 
for us happy on-looke's from a safe distance. They will manage 
it, perhaps. 

ALREADY our forecast of affairs in the Transvaal is being 
justified by developments. ‘Taking the abstract view, there is no 
room for doubting the ultimate unity of policy between the South 
African republics and Great Britain. The one thing that could 
hinder this was the dastardly plot of Rhodes, undoubtedly con- 
nived at by the British Governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, now 
Lord Rosmead, and Mr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary. If, as 
seems to be the case, the Boers have mysteriously agreed to 
accept bungling explanations and lame apologies, without repara- 
tion, as a tactical offset to, or waiver of, the injury done, it is 
evidence of better terms tofollow. ‘These ebullitions of temper, 
justifiable on the Boer side, and not on the English, will surely 
die out of mind, if not of heart. Once more, self-interest is the 
key to the situation, present and future. It is the interest of the 
Boer to pursue happiness in his ‘own way, without impeding the 
pursuit of it by his neighbors, who have the same rights and are 
stronger. He is shrewdest of the shrewd, as we shall see before 
the year ends by his proposing closer relationship with the 
British. He has no friend in the German Emperor, whichever 
way the wind may blow. 


Pope’s Epitaph on Newton. 


Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night 
God said, ‘let Newton be’ and all was light. 
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VOLTFACE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


LIND must be the man who fails to recognize the remark- 
able change of face that has crept over the Republican 
party and now nears completion. The Republican party of 
to-day is not that of thirty years ago, it is not that of eight 
years ago; it seeks a goal to-day directly opposite to that it 
sought then. It was, even as late as 1888, avowedly opposed to 
the policy of gold contraction, it was not deaf to the precepts of 
bimetallism, nor did it ignore the principles of true protection. 
General Garfield was nominated and elected to the presidency 
personally pledged to bimetallism, not a quasi-bimetallism of the 
Sherman stripe, not a bimetallism that uses silver only as a token 
and in a relation secondary to gold, but a bimetallism as known 
to the man who coined the word, a bimetallism as we know it 
to-day, and that means the free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver into full legal tender money. Soalso was General 
Harrison nominated and elected to the presidency because he 
was understood by his friends to be a convinced bimetallist. He 
was elected upon a platform declaring that ‘‘ The Republican 
party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money, 
and condemns the policy of the Democratic (Cleveland) Admin- 
istration in its efforts to demonetize silver.’’ But General Garfield 
was assassinated ere he had accomplished anything, General 
Harrison turned a cold shoulder to his friends, and in due course 
repudiated his principles. 

And then was fought the losing struggle within the Repub- 
lican party against the abandonment of a monetary policy, 
demanded by equity and justice, demanded in the interest of 
our producing classes, and the taking up of a policy calculated 
to benefit the moneyed cliques but to oppress and impoverish all 
those engaged in the production of wealth ; against the abandon- 
ment of the principles of true protection and the advocacy of a 
monopoly tariff. The struggle availed nothing. The moneyed 
cliques succeeded in capturing the Republican party and sealed 
their success at St. Louis in June last, when the party officially 
turned its back on its past record and pledged itself to the main- 
tenance of the single gold standard until such time as the creditor 
nations of the world might see fit to release us from the tribute 
which the gold standard places upon us for their benefit and join 
us in the restoration of bimetallism by an international agree- 
ment, something which has never been known in the history of 
the world. This slender proviso alone remained to connect the 
Republican party with its past, to make its voltface less striking. 
But even this slender thread was broken during the campaign in 
which the Republican party stood forth as the uncompromising 
champion of the gold standard and the dear dollar. It was as 
such that it made the campaign and achieved victory. Now, the 
election over, we find Mr. McKinley picking up the strings of 
international bimetallism to the great chagrin of many of his 
ardent supporters. We trust the strings will be strong enough 
to bring about international bimetallism, but we fancy they will 
break. Should they not, great will be the amazement, great 
the disappointment, and loud the protestations of our gold 
contractionists. 

But be this as it may, the Republican party has declared the 
United States unfitted to be financially independent. It has 
declared that we must take our fiscal policy at the hands of 
Great Britain, declared that the law laid down for us by the cred- 
itor classes of Britain to our injury and their temporary profit is 
a natural law and must be obeyed. And accepting the monetary 
law that others gladly make for us, we are rapidly becoming - 
financially dependent in more ways than one, for the law that 
others make for us aims to make money dear and depress the 
prices we can realize for the products of our labor, which, of 
course, results in making our debts increasingly burdensome. 
And this subtile shrinkage in the value of property, of the things 
that we have to rely on to pay our debts, while our debts remain 
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unchanged, drives us irresistibly towards bankruptcy, into a 
place where we must mortgage our property and our labor to our 
creditors, where we must leave a mortgage on the future earn- 
ings of our people as a legacy to our children, and thus make us 
the slaves of poverty. 
. It is the law that works to these ends, a law that enriches 
others upon our poverty, a law conceived by those who profit by 
its existence, that we call a natural law and are asked to unhes- 
itatingly accept as such. Yet we are told that this natural law, 
which no law of man can set aside, can be set aside by an inter- 
national agreement among the nations to no longer obey it. Such 
is the position of the Republican party when it declares that we 
must accept the gold standard, that it is the standard of civiliza- 
tion decreed for us by natural law, yet turns around and pledges 
itself to promote international bimetallism, thereby recognizing 
that the monetary law of the world is not natural and unchange- 
able, but is the work of man and can be changed at man’s 
behest. 

But the Republican party has declared that the United States 
is unfitted to change the monetary laws under which we live, 
however grievously oppressive they may be. It has declared 
that we must not undertake to change our monetary laws with- 
out the approval of Great Britain and Germany, the great cred- 
itor nations of the world, that we must live under such monetary 
policy as foreign nations may accord us. 

In the interest of the moneyed cliques at home and abroad 
we have made one great change in our monetary laws. We have 
put aside silver as a money metal as the equal of gold, we have 
caused an increased demand to fall on gold, caused money to 
appreciate and prices to fall with the result that the burden of 
our debts have been doubled, and we find it necessary to give 
twice as much of our labor and the products of our labor as was 
required to meet the same amount of indebtedness twenty 
years ago. 

Thus has the enjoyment of the creditor classes of the fruits 
of others’ toil been doubled by the change made in our monetary 
standard in their interest and at their behest. Yet the Republi- 
can party declares the United States to be unfitted to undo the 
change we made in our monetary laws and undo the injustice 
done to our producing classes. ‘To change our monetary laws 
inthe interest and at the behest of the moneyed interests, the 
United States is well fitted, but to change our monetary laws in 
the interest of our people, even though the change be but an 
undoing of a change before made, the American people is abso- 
lutely unfitted. To make a change in the interest of our pro- 
ducing classes we must wait on the pleasure of Britain ruled in 
the interest of the creditor classes. 

Such is the decree of the Republican party. And when will it 
be the pleasure of the creditor classes of Britain to grant us this 
boon, to lighten the burden of our debts? It will never be their 
pleasure. The time may come when Britain will urge and wel- 
come bimetallism, but it will be after our people have been bank- 
rupted and the aforetime creditor classes of Britain have become 
the owners of the property of their bankrupted debtors. Then 
they will welcome bimetallism, welcome a rise in prices, such as 
will restore the profits of industry and enable them to work, 
rent or sell at a profit the property taken from their ruined 
debtors. 

It may be that the land-owners of Great Britain and the 
manufacturing interests of Lancashire, who have suffered griev- 
ously, with the rest of mankind, from the fall in prices, will 
prove powerful enough to unhorse the moneyed interests of 
Lombard and Threadneedle streets as the rulers of Great Britain, 
and, despite the opposition of the creditor classes, decree a return 
to bimetallism as the policy demanded by the best interests of the 
British people. In this lies the hope of the restoration of bimet- 
allism by international agreement. It is a slender hope, for the 


interests of the creditor classes of Great Britain are enormous, 


their power to dictate the policy of the British Government 
inconceivably great. 

The world is indebted to the creditor classes of Great Britain 
to an amount of probably not less than fifteen billion dollars, 
Just what figure represents this indebtedness, of course, is some- 
what problematical. It is estimated as high as twenty billion 
dollars, by none lower than ten. But what we do know is that 
the world has to pay to Great Britain annually, to cover interest 
due and the earnings of British capital invested in British ships, 
an average sum of something like $700,000,000. ‘This is proven 
by an examination of the British trade returns, which show that 
Great Britain buys annually about $700,000,000 more worth of 
produce than she sells. This excess she must pay for somehow, 
and she must pay for it in the moneys due her creditor classes by 
the people of the rest of the world. In short, she takes $700,- 
000,000 of interest and freights in the shape of $700,000,000 
worth of produce. 

Now, the lower prices can be forced for the products of labor, 
thus increasing the quantity of produce that must be sent to 
Britain to make up a worth of $700,000,000, the greater will be 
the enjoyment of the creditor classes in the fruits of the labor of 
their debtors. And it will be a long time before it will be the 
pleasure of these classes to give up the extra command over the 
labor of others given them at the expense of their debtors by 
falling prices. We repeat, it will not be their pleasure until their 
debtors have been bankrupted. ‘Then, as land-owners, as owners 
of property, they will welcome bimetallism as a check to falling 
prices ; as creditors they never will. 

And we who are the debtors, who must be bankrupted before 
a change of interest, and hence change of policy, will come over 
the ruling classes of Great Britain, are told by the Republican 
party that we must patiently await the coming of this time, and 
that we are unfitted to undertake for ourselves that change of 
monetary policy that can alone save us from bankruptcy. Not 
always has the Republican party held this course. It has avowed 
its advocacy of the financial, as it has championed the industrial, 
independence of the United States. But now we have it 
decreeing that the United States is unfitted to be financially 
independent. And a party that avows this we naturally 
expect to go a step further and avow that the United States 
is unfitted to pursue an industrial policy independent of other 
nations. 

If we are not fitted to be financially independent, we are 
unfitted to be industrially independent, and the Republican party 
having drifted into advocacy of a financial policy dependent on 
the dictates of the creditor classes of Great Britain, it now drifts 
into advocacy of an industrial policy equally dependent. Once 
the Republican party was the party of high protection and did 
not spurn the principles of true protection. It avowed its 
advocacy of a tariff considerate of all interests, and held up 
protection as a policy aiming to secure a broad diversification of 
industries and a healthy industrial competition such as would 
bring producer and consumer into close neighborhood, and thus 
insure to our people the fullest possible enjoyment of the fruits 
of their toil. True, the Republican party did not always live up 
to this high ideal of protection, though it avowed the principle. 
Now, it has abandoned it altogether, and undertaken the build- 
ing up of a tariff not in the interest of the whole people, but 
in the interest and to the profit of monopoly. 

So we have a change of front on the part of the Republican 
party as to our financial and industrial policy. The voltface on 
the tariff is not yet complete, but it is nearing completion, and 
before the campaign of 1900 opens we will find the Republican 
party standing where the gold Democrats now stand, standing 
forth as the advocate of gold-mono-metallism and quasi free 
trade, in truth as the champion of a currency and tariff monop- 
oly. The signs of the times point unmistakably to this change 





of front. The question of protection is destined to be pushed 
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into the background by the Republican party. It cannot even 
be longer regarded as a cardinal principle of the party. Indeed 
the party has not only dropped it, but repudiated it by its action. 

And foremost among old stand-by Republican authorities 
that are ready to drop the advocacy of protection we find the 
New York 7ribune. ‘The paper that, in Horace Greeley’s day, 
was, thanks to the pen of the greatest of American economists, 
Henry C. Carey, recognized as the foremost exponent of the 
protective policy, now throws over protection as a tenet of the 
Republican party. ‘‘ What constitutes,’’ it asks, ‘‘ the real 


Is it the tariff?’ And it answers: ‘‘ Whoever stops to think 
will realize that the line between the great parties on that subject 
which came by inheritance from the ante-bellum period, and grew 
to be distinctly drawn at the end of the reconstruction period, 
with the necessity for a change from war taxes to a scientific 
system of revenue and finance, has been growing dim and shadowy 
within the last eight years.’’ 

And then the 77zbune goes on to say that ‘‘ the experience 
of both parties in the making of tariffs has brought wisdom. 
Except for party traditions they are not so far apart upon the 
details of what may be called the revenue functions of the Gov- 
ernment.. Another issue has crept in and has swiftly become the 
most prominent and most potent in all our politics.’’ 

And so the 7ribune, the aforetime great disciple of protec- 
tion, puts protection aside. It is as the party of gold mono- 
metallism and currency monopoly, as the party of free trade for 
independent producers and of tariff monopoly for the trusts and 
combines, that the Republican party is to fight the next campaign. 


THE TRUST TARIFF AND ITS DEFENDERS. 








HE task of defending a trust tariff is not an enviable one. 
T It is one that men would much rather shun, yet it is a task 
that those who push forward a tariff extending the protection of 
tariff duties to trusts and combines must needs take up. And it 
is in this unenviable, yet withal self-chosen position that the 
sponsors for the Senate tariff bill find themselves. Having 
framed a trust tariff, they have a trust tariff to defend. 

On Senators Aldrich and Allison, as the leading members of 
the sub-committee of Republican Senators who took charge of 
the Dingley bill, and as the chief framers of the bill before the 
Senate, the brunt of this task must fall. They might have 
avoided this unenviable task by framing a tariff bill calculated 
to build up our industries, stimulate competition, and thus insure 
to consumers the opportunity of filling their wants at reasonable 
prices, as measured by the costs of production, but the sponsors 
of the Senate measu~e chose to frame a tariff bill calculated to 
foster trusts and combines such as have squeezed out competition, 
aud the existence of which condemns consumers to pay trust 
prices for what they buy, and bear the exactions of monopoly. 

The Republicans in the Senate might even now free them- 
selves from the awkward task of defending a trust tariff by 
simply accepting Senator Pettigrew’s amendment to the tariff 
bill providing for the withdrawal of all tariff protection from 
trusts and combines. But, far.from finding an acceptance of this 
amendment among Kepublicans, we find it quite generally antago- 
nized, the one notable exception being that of Senator Nelson, of 
Minnesota. He alone among Republican Senators has given 
outspoken approval of such an amendment. 

So as the majority of Republican Senators are bent on a 
tariff extending the protection of tariff duties to trusts and com- 
bines, they must undertake the task of defending duties imposed 
on articles coming into competition with the products of domestic 
monopoly. Yet for a member of Congress to openly defend the 
imposition of a tariff duty for the benefit of a trust is quite out 
of the question, unless, indeed, he is prepared to shut the doors 
to political preferment and the future enjoyment of the emolu- 








ments of office. And as the average Congressman does not care 
to retire into private life he has deep aversion to openly defend 
the extension of tariff protection to trusts and combines. Indeed, 
for the Government to foster the growth of industrial trusts organ- 
ized to profit at the expense of the community is quite indefen- 
sible. No amount of sophistry can make it appear otherwise. 
Consequently, for a Congressman to boldly espouse such a tariff 
is to arouse the wrath of his constituents, and so to invite defeat. 

Yet our trusts and combines are as powerful as they are bane- 
ful. They are not a negative force in campaigns. In a way 
they are all powerful, for they possess a power to influence elec- 
tions such as is supremely their own. It is the power of money, 
and it is a power that is not to be ignored. It is a power that is 
feared by the politician and bowed before by the unscrupulous. 

So we have seekers after political preferment who fear the 
wrath of the trusts and combines even as they fear the wrath of 
their constituents. They have profited by the support of 
monopoly, it is to monopoly that they look for campaign funds, 
and such a source failing them they would scarce know where 
to turn for the money they have grown accustomed to spend in 
their canvasses, for campaigns have come to be conducted in a 
very expensive manner. 

Monopoly, therefore, has its tools. Moreover, to invite the 
opposition of our industrial trusts takes courage. To do so is 
not only to risk the loss of the power given by money, but to 
have that power yielded in the interest of some one else. Natu- 
rally, the politician, the mere place-seeker, cringes before this 
power. He cringes before it unthinkingly, often almost unwit- 
tingly ; it is so much easier and smoothier sailing ; so much more 
comfortable, so much more profitable to play in with money. 

We do not mean to infer that the supporters of a trust tariff 
in the Senate and House are bought with money in the vulgar 
sense. Far from it, for we do not believe that either Senate 
or House is, as a body, corrupt. The Senators to whom even 
fleeting rumor has attached the taint of being approachable with 
money can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Yet money 
has its undoubted influence in the shaping of legislation, for 
place-seekers who have been materially aided in their campaigns, 
who, perhaps, owe their elections to the contributions of the 
moneyed cliques, see the demands of the industrial trusts in a 
very different light than those who have suffered exactions at the 
hands of monopoly. So it is that those who have profited in their 
political advancement by the help of monopoly, who have formed 
pleasant, if not profitable, relations with the cliques, naturally 
give much weight to that which will profit the industrial trusts. 
And the current which surrounds those who find it a pleasure to 
be in public life moving for tariff protection of trusts, they set 
with the current. To do otherwise would cause friction, a 
breaking of business and social ties, a closing of chances for profit 
and enjoyment. 

So it is not surprising that the industrial trusts should wield 
a great power, that the cliques should have an influence in the 
shaping of legislation out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Yet those who look favorably upon the industrial trusts and 
would extend to them the protection of tariff duties, although 
such tariff duties are calculated to strengthen the hold of the 
trusts and combines on our markets and subject our people to the 
increasing exactions of monopoly, must recognize that any legis- 
lation that savors of monopoly is most unpopular. Consequently, 
as we have said, men enjoying political emoluments within the 
gift of the people, and dependent for a continuance of those 
emoluments on the satisfaction of their constituents with their 
course, have a positive aversion to openly defend the imposition 
of tariff duties on articles coming into competition with the 
products of domestic trusts and combines. 

But when such an amendment to the tariff as that proposed 
by Senator Pettigrew is forced upon them, an amendment calcu- 
lated to deprive of tariff protection all trusts and combines organ- 
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ized to repress competition and oppress the people, they must 
oppose it, or antagonize the trusts, for such an amendment would 
take from the trusts the power to tax our people in the shape of 
unduly enhanced prices for their products. From boldly opposing 
such an amendment on the ground that it would deprive trusts of 
protection and take from them the power to continue their exac- 
tions, men, however, draw back. To take such an outspoken 
position would excite popular wrath, lead toa political revulsion. 
Naturally, men hesitate. But the position in which Senator 
Pettigrew’s amendment has put Republicans in the Senate is a 
most awkward one. It would not be so if they were believers in 
a tariff for protection of the interests. of all classes, for the benefit 
of producer and consumer, of manufacturer and farmer alike, for 
then they would gladly accept the amendment, we would get a 
true protective tariff, and that would be the end of it. We would 
hear no more of demands for a general revision of the tariff, there 
would never again be a campaign fought on the issue of free 
trade, for the exactions of trusts and combines, under the shelter 
of tariff duties, and which have formed the groundwork of the 
objections to a protective tariff, and the basis of the assaults of 
free traders upon it, would beno more. But we find that Repub- 
licans in the Senate are, for the most part, believers not in a 
tariff for the protection of all interests and all sections, but for 
the protection of trusts and combines, for the fostering of 
monopoly, and so they are not ready to accept a tariff amendment 
aimed to pull monopoly down. 

So the position of the Republicans in the Senate is an awkward 
one. ‘To accept Senator Pettigrew’s amendment is to excite the 
wrath of the trusts. This is not to be thought of. To boldly 
oppose the amendment, avowing that it would deprive trusts of 
all tariff protection and their power of levying exactions on the 
community is to excite the wrath of the people. So they are 
placed between two fires. Their position is most awkward, from 
which, however, they see the chance of extricating themselves 
by taking, not a middle, but a covert course. They will oppose 
the anti-trust amendment, and thus satisfy the industrial trusts ; 
but they will not oppose it on the ground that its adoption 
would deprive the trusts of the protection of tariff duties ; they 
will oppose it in such a way as not to excite popular wrath, if 
that be possible. 

And what is the ground they have chosen to take for oppos- 
ing this amendment? It is that its adoption would wreck the 
tariff asa revenue measure. But are we, then, so reduced that 
we cannot raise sufficient revenue for the needs of the Govern- 
ment save by the imposition of tariff duties such as must at the 
same time foster the growth of monopoly and subject our people 
to the exactions of industrial trusts? If so, we are, indeed, in 
the grasp of monopoly. But we are not dependent for revenues 
upon any such imposts. Indeed, we now derive but little 
revenue from custom duties levied on articles coming into com- 
petition with the products of domestic monopoly. Therefore, 
we would lose but little revenue by depriving monopoly, our 
industrial trusts and combines of the shelter of tariff duties. 

Monopoly does not raise prices so high as to invite foreign 
competition. It would have no profit in doing so, for todo so 
would be to lose a market. It aims to put prices just as high 
as they can be put without leading to serious competition, and 
the higher duties are put, thus the higher the price is made at 
which foreign producers can compete, and therefore the higher 
the prices which the trusts can charge for their products, so 
much the larger their profits, and from their point of view, so 
much the better. 

So it happens that from a duty imposed on the importation 
of articles coming into competition with the products of domestic 
monopoly, the Government derives little or no revenue, for 
imports of such articles are small, the domestic monopoly sup- 
plying the whole demand. From the imposition of such duties 


the trusts and combines profit greatly, for they are enabled 





thereby to raise prices without inviting foreign competition, but 
the Government, we repeat, derives therefrom but little revenue. 

There is, then, no force in the objection to Senator Petti- 
grew’s amendment that its adoption would wreck the tariff as a 
revenue measure. It would not lead to any appreciable loss of 
revenue. It would oblige the trusts and combines to reduce the 
selling prices for their products. It would greatly benefit our 
people, but it would cost our Government no loss of revenue. 

Nor would it work any injustice to trusts and combines, for 
it would do no more than deprive such trusts of the power that 
tariff duties give them to levy a tribute on the community in the 
shape of enhanced prices. It would be no more than a step to 
secure consumers from the exactions of monopoly. It would 
deprive the trusts of special advantages conferred upon them by 
law, deprive them of governmental aid in subjecting the com- 
munity to exactions, and certainly it is not the part of the govern- 
ment to assist one man or group of men to profit at the expense 
of others. | 

There can be then no valid objection to a tariff amendment 
such as Senator Pettigrew’s. There is certainly none from a 
protectionist standpoint, for protective duties have ever been 
defended on the ground that they encouraged the development of 
our resources, led to a diversification of industries, and, stimu- 
lating domestic competition, reduced the real cost of manufactured 
goods to our people. So when tariff duties are made the shelter 
of trusts and combines, they certainly do not preserve their 
character as protective duties, for in place of encouraging com- 
petition and benefiting all interests, they repress competition and 
foster monopoly. 

The protectionist should therefore welcome Senator Petti- 
grew’s anti-trust amendment. ‘The believer in a tariff for pro- 
tection and not a tariff for monopoly, must and will, for the argu- 
ment that its adoption would deprive the Government of needed 
revenue is as baseless as the assertion that it would tax out of 
existence all those industries now controlled by trusts, pools or 
combines. It would not tax the trusts at all, it would simply 
repeal the duties imposed for the benefit of the people but that 
have worked for the benefit of monopoly. Yet we have it 
asserted that the effect of this amendment would be to admit 
refined sugar free of duty, while imposing duties upon raw sugars, 
and that therefore it would result in the closing of our refineries. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than this assertion, yet 
we find it in the Washington dispatches of the New York Herald, 
emanating from sources presumed to be well informed. The 
truth is, that under the Pettigrew amendment a duty would be 
imposed on refined sugar proportionate to the duty imposed on 
raw sugar, the trust being put on the same footing as it would be 
if both raw and refined sugars were imported free of duty. On 
this point the amendment aforementioned is quite clear, but as 
there is considerable misunderstanding as to its scope, it may not 
be amiss to repeat, in outline, its provisions. Its aim is to 
deprive all trusts and combines of the protection of tariff duties, 
so that the Government be not guilty of aiding a trust or com- 
bine in exacting tribute from the community. And to this end 
it provides first, that when, before a District Court of the 
United States, it shall be proven that a trust or combination 
designed to restrict competition is existant, all articles coming 
into competition with the products of such trust or combine, 
shall be admitted free of duty, provided, however, that where 4 
duty is imposed on the import of raw materials, entering into the 
production of a trust-product, only so much of the duty imposed 
on the finished product shall be suspended as is in excess of the 
duty collected on the raw product used in manufacture. Now, 
to such a provision amendatory of the tariff no valid objection 
can be taken, neither can exception be justly taken to the 
methods of application, for the determination of the existence of 
a trust or combine is left with the courts to be passed upon after 
due hearing, and thus are the rights of producers safeguarded. 
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Nor hardly can the courts go astray when all they should 
be called to pass upon would be questions of fact. 

This amendment should be welcomed by all believers in 
equality, it should be accepted by all protectionists who believe 
in a tariff considerate of the interests of all classes and sections 
alike, and it will be adopted by the Senate unless that body is 
controlled by advocates of a tariff for monopoly. We believe the 
tariff monopolists are not in control in the Senate, and that this 
amendment will prevail. What its fate will be in the House we 
do not venture to foretell; but that it is in accordance with the 
prevailing sentiment in that body and that it will carry if Repub- 
licans, who believe in protection asa principle, and not as a cloak 
to the upbuilding of special interests and monopoly, can screw up 
courage to revolt against the party whip and vote in accordance 
with their convictions, we cannot doubt, for we cannot believe 
that all the words spoken by Republicans in the House in sup- 
port of protection on the ground that it is of benefit to our peo- 
ple to foster the development of industries and stimulate compe- 
tition, and that a protective tariff conserves these ends, are words 
of stultification. Yet such they are to the man who preaches 
the benefits of a protective tariff as leading to a general diversifi- 
cation of industries and as fostering the growth of a free and 
healthy competition, while working for a tariff calculated to foster 
the growth of monopolies and repress competition. 


THE SUGAR TRUST AND THE TARIFF. 





F the aim of Senators Aldrich and Allison in framing the 
tariff bill submitted to the Senate, and which is accepted as 
their work, had been to hide the measure of protection accorded 
to the Sugar Trust, they could not have succeeded better. They 
have worked out a schedule of such a conglomerate of specific 
and deceptive ad valorem duties that no end of uncertainty has 
resulted as to just what it means and as to just what it would 
effect in the way of protecting the Trust. But, if they sought to 
make a schedule highly favorable to the Trust, and equally 
unfavorable to the people, more likely of acceptance by involving 
it in uncertainty they have sadly mistaken the temper of the 
American people. 

The American people are in no mood to take things for 
granted. They are bent on seeing through things, and when 
they are in such a temper, any effort to obstruct their vision is 
calculated to convince them that there is something in the pro- 
posed legislation detrimental to their interests, that will not bear 
examination, and which they would never approve if they saw it. 
Hence the more need of looking into anything the effects of 
which are hidden. And so we have general suspicion with the 
sugar schedule in the Senate tariff, a suspicion that the schedule 
is highly protective of trust interests and as highly detrimental 
to the interests of sugar consumers. As a result, it is being 
looked into more closely, and the disposition to find fault and 
raise protest is more pronounced than it would be had the full 
measure of protection to the Trust been set out, in the first 
instance, in bold relief. It will be set out in spite of all efforts 
to hide it, and the difficulty of setting it out will but serve to 
magnify the great and unjustifiable measure of protection given 
to the Trust. 

What is more, this involving of the effect of the sugar 
schedule in a maze of uncertainty is sure to lead to a closer 
examination of the whole tariff and strengthen the opposition to it, 
for examination into the sugar schedule cannot fail to show that 
the suspicions that it would work for the benefit of the Trust and 
the injury of the community, are well founded. Therefore, those 
who have built a sugar schedule calculated to hide the favor shown 
by such tariff to the Trust have ill served their purpose. If 
they purposely built the sugar schedule in this way they have 
failed miserably to advance their purpose; if they built the sugar 





schedule in uncertainty, out of sheer accident, costly will their 
carelessness prove to them. 

Many and various are the estimates of the measure of protec- 
tion extended to the Sugar Trust by the Senate tariff bill. We 
speak of the Sugar Trust rather than the refining interests, as the 
recipient of this tariff benefit, for there are in effect no refining 
interests other than those of the Trust, which directs the refining 
of eighty-five per cent. of all the sugar refined in the United States. 
And so it happens that the trust controls the market and fixes the 
price of sugar, its power to fix the price only being limited by the 
fear of inviting foreign competition. ‘Therefore, the higher the 
duty placed on sugar, the higher can the Trust fix the price of 
sugar, for the raising of tariff duties raises the price at which 
foreign sugars can be sold in our markets in competition with the 
Sugar Trust. And the price fixed by the Trust, consumers must 
pay, for, controlling our markets, it has the power to say to our 
people, pay our price for sugar or go without. 

Now, the duty on refined sugar provided for by the Senate 
tariff bill can be quite accurately arrived at. It consists of a spe- 
cific duty of 1.16 cents per pound, and an ad valorem duty of 35 
per cent., which, on a basis of last year’s importations of refined 
sugars and the valuation placed thereon, would be equivalent to 
ninety-nine hundredths of a cent per pound. This, together with 
the specific duty, would give a duty on refined sugar of two and 
fifteen hundredths of a cent a pound. But it is much harder to 
arrive at the rate of duty placed on raw sugars, and thereby at 
the measure of protection given the Sugar Trust. Under the 
Senate tariff bill, raw sugars ate divided into two classes, one test- 
ing over 87 parts pure sugar, and the other under. Now, all 
sugars testing under 87 degrees are made subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 75 per cent. On sugars testing over 87 degrees, both 
specific and ad valorem duties are imposed, a specific duty of 
seventy-nine hundredths of a cent a pound on sugars testing 
between 87 and 88 degrees, and two-hundredths of a cent addi- 
tional on sugars for each added degree of purity, and an ad 
valorem duty of 35 per cent. 

Most of the raw sugars we now import would come in this 
category and pay these double duties, the ad valorem duty coming, 
on the basis of present valuations, to about seven-tenths of a cent 
a pound. As the raw sugar now imported averages about 92 
parts pure, the specific duty on this, per pound, would be eighty- 
seven hundredths of a cent. But one pound of this sugar would 
not make one pound of refined sugar. It would take about 1% 
pounds of raw to make a pound of refined sugar, and so the spe- 
cific duty on the raw sugar it takes to make a pound of refined 
would be about ninety-eight hundredths of a cent, while the ad 
valorem duty, equivalent to seven-tenths of a cent a pound on 
sugar valued at twocents, would amount, on 1 % pounds of sugar, 
to over seventy-eight hundredths of acent. Add this to the 
specific duty and we have the duty on the raw sugar entering into 
the production of a pound of refined, bearing a duty of one and 
seventy-six hundredths cents, and the duty on the refined 
being two and fifteen-hundredths cents, this would leave a duty 
in favor of the Trust of thirty-nine hundredths of a cent a 
pound. 

This would give the Sugar Trust the power to raise the 
price of every pound of sugar by almost four-tenths of a cent for 
its own profit. But this is the smallest conceivable measure of 
protection that the Senate bill would extend to the Sugar 
Trust. ‘The bill is so crudely drawn that the lower the grade of 
raw sugar used the higher would be the protection to the Trust. 
Thus, let the raw sugar used be but 88 degrees pure, the specific 
duty on which would be seventy-nine hundredths of a cent a pound. 
And as of this kind of sugar it would take about 120 pounds to make 
100 pounds of refined sugar, the specific duty on the raw sugar 
entering into 100 pounds of refined sugar would be about 95 
cents, which would give the Sugar Trust an advantage of three 
cents a hundred pounds over importing raw sugar testing 92 
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ized to repress competition and oppress the people, they must 
oppose it, or antagonize the trusts, for such an amendment would 
take from the trusts the power to tax our people in the shape of 
unduly enhanced prices for their products. From boldly opposing 
such an amendment on the ground that it would deprive trusts of 
protection and take from them the power to continue their exac- 
tions, men, however, draw back. 
position would excite popular wrath, lead toa political revulsion. 


Naturally, men hesitate. But the position in which Senator 


Pettigrew’s amendment has put Republicans in the Senate is a | 


most awkward one. 
a tariff for protection of the interests of all classes, for the benefit 
of producer and consumer, of manufacturer and farmer alike, for 
then they would gladly accept the amendment, we would get a 
true protective tariff, and that would be the end of it. We would 
hear no more of demands for a general revision of the tariff, there 
would never again be a campaign fought on the issue of free 
trade, for the exactions of trusts and combines, under the shelter 
of tariff duties, and which have formed the groundwork of the 
objections to a protective tariff, and the basis of the assaults of 
free traders upon it, would be no more. But we find that Repub- 
licans in the Senate are, for the most part, believers not in a 
tariff for the protection of all interests and all sections, but for 
the protection of trusts and combines, for the fostering of 
monopoly, and so they are not ready to accept a tariff amendment 
aimed to pull monopoly down. 

So the position of the Republicans in the Senate is an awkward 
one. To accept Senator Pettigrew’s amendment is to excite the 
wrath of the trusts. This is not to be thought of. To boldly 
oppose the amendment, avowing that it would deprive trusts of 
all tariff protection and their power of levying exactions on the 
community is to excite the wrath of the people. So they are 
placed between two fires. Their position is most awkward, from 
which, however, they see the chance of extricating themselves 
by taking, not a middle, but a covert course. They will oppose 
the anti-trust amendment, and thus satisfy the industrial trusts : 
but they will not oppose it on the ground that its adoption 
would deprive the trusts of the protection of tariff duties; they 
will oppose it in such a way as not to excite popular wrath, if 
that be possible. 

And what is the ground they have chosen to take for oppos- 
It is that its adoption would wreck the 
But are we, then, so reduced that 


ing this amendment ? 
tariff as a revenue measure. 
we cannot raise sufficient revenue for the needs of the Govern- 
ment save by the imposition of tariff duties such as must at the 
same time foster the growth of monopoly and subject our people 
to the exactions of industrial trusts? If so, we are, indeed, in 
the grasp of monopoly. But we are not dependent for revenues 
upon any such imposts. Indeed, little 
revenue from custom duties levied on articles coming into com- 
petition with the products of domestic monopoly. Therefore, 
we would lose but little revenue by depriving monopoly, our 
industrial trusts and combines of the shelter of tariff duties. 

Monopoly does not raise prices so high as to invite foreign 
competition. It would have no profit in doing so, for todo so 
would be to lose a market. It aims to put prices just as high 
as they can be put without leading to serious competition, and 
the higher duties are put, thus the higher the price is made at 
which foreign producers can compete, and therefore the higher 
the prices which the trusts can charge for their products, so 
much the larger their profits, and from their point of view, so 
much the better. 

So it happens that from a duty imposed on the importation 
of articles coming into competition with the products of domestic 
mouopoly, the Government derives little or no revenue, for 
imports of such articles are small, the domestic monopoly sup- 
From the imposition of such duties 


we now derive but 


plying the whole demand. 


It would not be so if they were believers in | 
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thereby to raise prices without inviting foreign competition, but 
the Government, we repeat, derives therefrom but little revenue. 

There is, then, no force in the objection to Senator Petti- 
grew’s amendment that its adoption would wreck the tariff as a 
revenue measure. 
It would oblige the trusts and combines to reduce the 
It would greatly benefit our 


It would not lead to any appreciable loss of 
revenue. 
selling prices for their products. 
people, but it would cost our Government no loss of revenue. 
Nor would it work any injustice to trusts and combines, fo1 
it would do no more than deprive such trusts of the power that 
tariff duties give them to levy a tribute on the community in the 
It would be no more than a step to 
It would 


shape of enhanced prices. 
secure consumers from the exactions of monopoly. 
deprive the trusts of special advantages conferred upon them by 
law, deprive them of governmental aid in subjecting the com- 
munity to exactions, and certainly it is not the part of the govern 
ment to assist one man or group of men to profit at the expense 
of others. 

There can be then no valid objection to a tariff amendment 
such as Senator Pettigrew’s. There is certainly none from a 
protectionist standpoint, for protective duties have ever been 
defended on the ground that they encouraged the development of 
our resources, led to a diversification of industries, and, stimu- 
lating domestic competition, reduced the real cost of manufactured 
goods to our people. So when tariff duties are made the shelter 
of trusts and combines, they certainly do not preserve their 
character as protective duties, for in place of encouraging com- 
petition and benefiting all interests, they repress competition and 
foster monopoly. 

The protectionist should therefore welcome Senator Petti- 
grew’s anti-trust amendment. The believer in a tariff for pro- 
tection and not a tariff for monopoly, must and will, for the argu- 
ment that its adoption would deprive the Government of needed 
revenue is as baseless as the assertion that it would tax out of 
existence all those industries now controlled by trusts, pools or 
combines. It would not tax the trusts at all, it would simply 
repeal the duties imposed for the benefit of the people but that 
have worked for the benefit of monopoly. Yet we have it 
asserted that the effect of this amendment would be to admit 
refined sugar free of duty, while imposing duties upon raw sugars, 
and that therefore it would result in the closing of our refineries. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than this assertion, yet 
we find it in the Washington dispatches of the New York //era/d, 
emanating from sources presumed to be well informed. The 
truth is, that under the Pettigrew amendment a duty would be 
imposed on refined sugar proportionate to the duty imposed on 
raw sugar, the trust being put on the same footing as it would be 
if both raw and refined sugars were imported free of duty. On 
this point the amendment aforementioned is quite clear, but as 
there is considerable misunderstanding as to its scope, it may not 
be amiss to repeat, in outline, its provisions. Its aim is to 
deprive all trusts and combines of the protection of tariff duties, 
so that the Government be not guilty of aiding a trust or com- 
bine in exacting tribute from the community. And to this end 
it provides first, that when, before a District Court of the 
United States, it shall be proven that a trust or combination 
designed to restrict competition is existant, all articles coming 
into competition with the products of such trust or combine, 
shall be admitted free of duty, provided, however, that where a 
duty is imposed on the import of raw materials, entering into the 
production of a trust-product, only so much of the duty imposed 
on the finished product shall be suspended as is in excess of the 
duty collected on the raw product used in manufacture. Now, 
to such a provision amendatory of the tariff no valid objection 
can be taken, neither can exception be justly taken to the 
methods of application, for the determination of the existence of 
a trust or combine is left with the courts to be passed upon after 
due hearing, and thus are the rights of producers safeguarded. 
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licans, who believe in protection asa principle, and not a 


to the upbuilding of special interests and monopoly, can screw up 


courage to revolt against the party whip and vote in accordance 


with their convictions, we cannot doubt, for we cannot believe 


that all the words spoken by Republicans in the House in sup- 
port of protection on the ground that it is of benefit to our peo- 
ple to foster the development of industries and stimulate compe- 
tition, and that a protective tariff conserves these ends, are words 
of stultification. Yet such they are to the man who preaches 
the benefits of a protective tariff as leading to a general diversifi 
cation of industries and as fostering the growth of a free and 
healthy competition, while working for a tariff calculated to foster 


the growth of monopolies and repress competition. 


THE SUGAR TRUST AND THE TARIFF. 


the aim of Senators Aldrich and Allison in framing the 
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their work, had been to hide the measure of protection 


tariff bill submitted to the Senate, and which is accepted as 
accorded 
to the Sugar Trust, they could not have succeeded better. They 
have worked out a schedule of such a conglomerate of specific 
and deceptive ad valorem duties that no end of uncertainty has 
resulted as to just what it means and as to just what it would 
But, if 

Trust, and equally 


effect in the way of protecting the Trust. they sought to 
make a schedule highly favorable to the 
unfavorable to the people, more likely of acceptance by involving 
it in uncertainty they have sadly mistaken the temper of the 
American people. 

The American people are in no mood to take things for 
granted. They are bent on seeing through things, and when 
they are in such a temper, any effort to obstruct their vision is 
calculated to convince them that there is something in the pro- 
posed legislation detrimental to their interests, that will not bear 
examination, and which they would never approve if they saw it. 
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Hence the more. need of looking into anything the effects of 


which are hidden. And so we have general suspicion with the 
sugar schedule in the Senate tariff, a suspicion that the schedule 
is highly protective of trust interests and as highly detrimental 
to the interests of sugar consumers. As a result, it is being 
looked into more closely, and the disposition to find fault and 
raise protest is more pronounced than it would be had the full 
measure of protection to the Trust been set out, in the first 
instance, in bold relief. It will be set out in spite of all efforts 
to hide it, and the difficulty of setting it out will but serve to 
magnify the great and unjustifiable measure of protection given 
to the Trust. 

What is more, this involving of the effect of the sugar 


ad 


schedule in a maze of uncertainty is sure to le to a closer 
examination of the whole tariff and strengthen the opposition to it, 
for examination into the sugar schedule cannot fail to show that 
the suspicions that it would work for the benefit of the Trust and 
the injury of the community, are well founded. Therefore, those 
who have built a sugar schedule calculated to hide the favor shown 
by such tariff to the Trust have ill served their purpose. If 
they purposely built the sugar schedule in this way they have 


failed miserably to advance their purpose; if they built the sugar 
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schedule in uncertainty, out of sheer accident, costly will their 
carelessness prove to them. 
Many and various are the estimates of the measure of prote 
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tion extended to the Sugar Trust by the Senate tariff 
speak of the Sugar Trust rather than the refining interests, 


recipient of this tariff benefit, for there are in effect 


no renning 


interests other than those of the Trust, which directs the refining 


of eighty-five per cent. of all the sugar refined in the United States 
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And so it happens that the trust controls the market and fixes the 
rice of sugar, its power to fix the price only being limited by the 
f sugar, its ] r to fix the pr ily lbyt 


fear of inviting foreign competition. Therefore, the | 


duty placed on sugar, the higher can the Trust fix the priee of 
sugar, for the raising of tariff duties raises the price at which 


foreign sugars can be sold in our markets in competition with the 
Sugar Trust. And the price fixed by the Trust, consumers must 
pay, for, controlling our markets, it has the power to say to our 
people, pay our price for sugar or go without. 
Now, the duty on refined sugar provided for by the Senate 
tariff bill can be quite accurately arrived at. It consists of a spe 
cific duty of 1.16 cents per pound, and an ad valorem duty of 3: 
per cent., which, on a basis of last year’s importations of refined 
sugars and the valuation placed thereon, would be equivalent to 
ninety-nine hundredths of a cent per pound. This, together with 
and 


the specific duty, would give a duty on refined sugar of two 


But it is much harder to 


arrive at the rate of duty placed on raw sugars, and 


fifteen hundredths of a cent a pound. 
thereby at 


the measure of protection given the Sugar Trust. Under the 


Senate tariff bill, raw sugars ate divided into two classes, one test- 
ing over 87 parts pure sugar, and the other under. Now, all 


sugars testing under 87 degrees are made subject to an ad valorem 
cent. On sugars testing over 87 degr 
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tional on sugars for each added degree of purity, and an ad 


valorem duty of 35 per cent. 
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Most of the raw sugars we now import would come in this 


category and pay these double duties, the ad valorem duty coming, 
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would be eighty- 
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not make one pound of refined sugar. It would take about 1! 


pounds of raw to make a pound of refined sugar, and so the spe- 


cific duty on the raw sugar it takes to make a pound of refined 
would be about ninety-eight hundredths of a cent, while the ad 


valorem dugy, equivalent to seven-tenths of a cent a pound 
sugar valued at twocents, would amount, on 1 '3 pounds of sugar 
to 


specific 


over seventy-eight hundredths of a cent. 
duty and we have the duty on the raw sugar 
the production of a pound of refined, bearing a duty of one and 


the 


seventy-six hundredths cents, and the duty on refined 


being two and fifteen-hundredths cents, this would leave a duty 
in favor of the Trust of thirty-nine hundredths of a 
pound. 

This would give the Sugar Trust the power to rai 
price of every pound of sugar by almost four-tenths of a 
its own profit. But this is the smallest conceivable mea f 
protection that the Senate bill would extend to 
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Trust. 
raw sugar used the higher would be the protection to the Trust 
Thus, let the raw sugar used be but 88 degrees pure, the specific 
duty on which would be seventy-nine hundredths of a cent a pound 
And as of this kind of sugar it would take about 120 pounds to make 
100 pounds of refined sugar, the specific duty on the 
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degrees pure. And it may be safely calculated that the Trust 


would, ut such incentive, import the low grade sugar. 
not vet gotten at the true inwardness of this 
On sugars testing less than 87 parts pure the 
75 per cent. ad valorem. There is no specific 
We have 
But 


r off of the supply of Cuban cane sugar we have 


loes this amount to? Let us see. 


much of these low grade sugars. 


importations from the East Indies, not a 
little of the sugar being of a lower grade—not let it be under- 
but to 


ood refined sugar can be made as from the higher grades, 


stood as to quality, fineness. From the low grade sugar 
just as g 
though the cost of refining is a little increased. And this sugar 
is imported at a value of from 1.25 cents to 1.60 cents a pound. 
That its true value is considerably more no one questions, but it 
that it is now invoiced, and upon these rates 

is collected, and we must anticipate just as much 


undervaluation under the suggested tariff as under the present. 
} 
Lf 


1 
We should, indeed, be prepared for still greater undervaluations, 


for the temptation would be greater. 

Now, this low grade sugar would be subject under the 
Senate tariff to a duty of but 75 per cent. ad valorem, which on 
sugar valued at 1.25 cents a pound would come to .9375 or 15-16 
of a cent a pound, and on sugar valued at 1.60 cents a pound it 
would come to 1.20, or I I-5 cents a pound. But let us drop 
these extremes and take 1!> cents as the average value at which 
sugars of lower test than 87 degrees might be invoiced to us 
under the stimulant of the schedule laid down in the Senate bill. 
This would bring the duty to $1.12'2 a ico pounds, or 1! 
cents a pound. But as 1oo pounds of raw sugar testing under 
87 degrees would not make more than 80 pounds of refined 
it would take 14 


sugar, 


pounds of raw to make 1 pound of 
refined, and the duty on 1'4 pounds of raw sugar, valued at 1% 
cents a pound, would come at 75 per cent. to a fraction over 
1.40 cents, or a trifle over $1.40 of duty on the raw sugar 
required to make 100 pounds of refined sugar. 

And as the duty the Trust would have to pay on the raw 
sugar needed to make up 1 pound of refined, when the raw 
sugar tested over 87 degrees fine, and was therefore subject to 
the payment of both a specific and ad va/orem duty, would come, 
as we have seen, to close to 1.76 cents a pound, it is quite 
evident that the Trust would find it to its profit to use the lower 
grades of raw sugar, for, by so doing, it could secure a measure 
So the Senate 


of protection equal to quite 34 of a cent a pound. 


tariff bill would place in the hands of a trust that has succeeded 
in stifling domestic competition and securing a monopoly of our 
markets the power to raise the price of sugar by 34 of a cent 
a pound above the cost of foreign sugar, and for its own profit. 
It is framed so as to tax the consumers 34 of a cent on every 
pound of sugar purchased, and all for the benefit of those behind 
the 
opening for the building up of the measure of protection accorded 
to the Trust, it makes an opening for the pulling down of the 
protection accorded our own growers of cane and beet sugar, 


Trust. And at the same time the Senate tariff makes an 


for while the importation of raw sugars, at undervaluations and 
upon payment of correspondingly low rates of duty must accrue 
to the profit of the Trust, it must accrue to the disadvantage of 
our own producers of raw sugars. 

So is a tariff framed detrimental to the consumers of refined 
We put it in the power 
of a trust that has already freed itself from the restraint of 


sugar and producers of raw sugar alike. 


domestic competition to raise prices and tax our people by three- 
Yet we 
are told that we must patiently submit to the exactions of this 
Trust, patiently pay a tribute to this Trust of three-quarters of a 
cent on every pound of sugar consumed. And why? All because 
to take away from this Trust the tariff protection extended to it 
by the Senate tariff bill would deprive us of needed revenue. It 


quarters of a cent on every pound of sugar they buy. 
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is even asserted that to take this course and free ourselves from 
the exactions of this Trust, would cost us a loss of revenue of 
$50,000,000 a year. Such an assertion is absolutely without 
foundation. All that is needed to put it beyond the power of 
this Trust to subject our people to the exactions of undue prices, 
is to deprive it of the measure of protection extended to it, and 
which has worked to its profit at the expense of the community. 
This is all that is needed or asked, and it would cause the gov- 
ernment no appreciable loss of revenue. It would not cause 
great loss of revenue, for we derive but little revenue from 
importations of refined sugar, for the reason that our importa- 
tions are limited. And getting no considerable revenue from 
such a source, we certainly can lose but little revenue from an 
amendment to the Senate tariff bill striking out all that part of 
the duty on refined sugar which is in excess of that imposed on 
the raw sugar entering into production. 

During the last calendar year we imported 4,108,194,901 
pounds of sugar, but only 197,345,064 pounds of this of a value 
of $5,591,880 was refined. Now under the Senate tariff bill a 
specific duty of 1.16 per pound, and an ad valorem duty of 35 per 
cent. in addition is imposed on refined sugar. These rates, on a 
basis of last year’s imports and values, would give a revenue 
derived from the specific duty of $2,289,202, and from the ad 
valorem duty of $1,957,157, or a total of $4,246,359. This would 
be equivalent to 2.15 cents on every pound of refined sugar 
3ut the measure of protection derived by the Trust 
for a duty 


imported. 
would not, of course, reach this figure, would 
be imposed by the Senate tariff bill on the raw sugar needed to 
make a pound of refined sugar of say, as we have worked out 
elsewhere, of 1.40 cents per pound. And as the Trust would 
pay this duty on the sugars used in the production of refined 
sugar, a duty equivalent to this amount should be placed, and 
would be placed, by the adoption of Senator Pettigrew’s anti- 
trust amendment on importations of refined sugar. 

That the reduction of the duty on refined sugar in this man- 
ner to what would be equivalent to a rate of duty commensurate 
with that imposed on raw sugars would lead to increased importa- 
tions is not at all certain, for with the suspension of such part of the 
sugar duties as are protective of the Trust interests it is very 
probable that the Trust would reduce the price for refined sugar 
proportionately so as not to invite foreign conipetition. But an 
increase in imports of refined sugar would in no way affect the 
revenues derived from the sugar schedule, the increased collec- 
tions on imports of refined sugar being made at the expense of 
decreased collections upon imports of raw sugar. So the only 
possible effect that the suspension of that part of the tariff duties 
protective of trusts could have on the revenues derived from 
sugar would be the decrease of the rate of duty on refined sugars 
from the proposed rate of say, 2.15 cents a pound to 1.40 cents, 
and on a basis of last year’s imports this would yield a revenue of 

2,762,831 instead of $4,246,359, a possible loss of revenues of 

1,483.528. The revenues it is proposed to derive from raw 
sugars would not be disturbed by such an amendment, which 
would free our people from the exactions of the Sugar Trust, free 
them from the payment of a tribute to the Trust of three-fourths 
of a cent a pound on every pound of sugar purchased and such as 
the proposed tariff would place it in the power of the Trust to 
exact, for the proposed rateson raw sugar would be in no way 
disturbed. And the loss of revenue to the Government of less 
than a million anda half, which could readily be made good from 
some other source, could certainly be well afforded if it resulted in 
saving our people from the payment of a tribute to the Sugar 
Trust of three-quarters of a cent a pound on the four billion 
pounds, or thereabouts, of sugar that we consume in the course 
of a year, a tribute of $30,000,000 a year. 

Verily the imposition of tariff duties, when such duties have 
been made the shelter of monopoly, and served toimposea tribute 
on our people, is a grievous wrong. 
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WOMAN’ S WAYS. 


HE apple that grows the highest is the best upon the tree ; 

The rose that is most fragrant always has the sharpest thorn ; 
The pearl that is the purest lies within the deepest sea, 

And the deeds that live the longest are of hardest efforts born ! 


The love that’s won too lightly is not treasured as a gem ; 

The words that flow too freely never have the greatest weight; 
Man appreciates his blessings if he has to strive for them, 

But he never knows their value if they’re passed up on a plate. 


Pure air, pure water, pure food ; 
requisites for the family health. 
the water without as well as within. 


these are the three great 
And don’t be afraid to use 
Of course, you empty and 


rinse the teakettle the first thing every morning, and you never | 


use water out of the hot-water tank for cooking; but are you 
quite sure that there is no risk of contamination in your water 
supply? If there is any doubt on this point, see that all the 
drinking water is boiled and filtered. Domestic Sanitation recom- 


mends, as a test of the drinking water, that a pint or quart be | 


evaporated in a white earthenware dish over the stove. 


Sewage | 


contamination causes a bad odor in such case, and surface water 


draining into a well causes a dark residue which ‘‘chars”’ on 
heating. 


Never think that the feet will grow large from wearing 
proper shoes; pinching and distorting makes them grow not 
only large, but unsightly. A proper natural use of all the mus- 
cles makes them compact and attractive. 





‘* Will you take this here woman fer better or wuss, an’ give | 


ime $2 for marryin’ of you ?’’ was the unique manner in which a 
Georgia justice united two lives. 


The physical beauty of women should last, growing more 
and more mellow until the end. That the beauty of women, like 
that of men, should be determined from the standpoint of advanc- 
ing maturity cannot be disputed. It is absurd to claim that the 
ripe, rich beauty of 40 is less attractive than the budding imma- 
turity Of sweet 16. When women live in harmony with nature’s 
laws, each stage of life has its own charm. ‘The fullness of 
beauty does not reach its zenith under 35 or 4o. Helen of Troy 
comes upon the stage at the age of yo. Aspasia was 36 when 
married to Pericles, and she was a brilliant figure thirty years 
thereafter. Cleopatra was past 30 years when she met Antony. 
Diane de Poictiers was 36 when she won the heart of Henry II. 
The King was half her age, but his devotion never changed. 


Anne of Austria was 38 when described as the most beautiful | 


woman in Europe. Mme. de Maintenon was 43 when united to 
Louis, and Catharine of Russia was 33 when she seized the 
throne she occupied for thirty-five years. 

Mlle. Mar was most beautiful at 45, and Mime. Recamier 
between the age of 35 and 55. ‘The most lasting and intense 
passion is not inspired by two-decade beauties. The old saw 
about sweet sixteen is exploded by the truer knowledge that the 
highest beauty does not dwell in immaturity. For beauty does 
not mean alone the fashion of form and coloring as found in the 
waxen doll. The dew of youth and a complexion of roses are 
admirable for that period, but a woman’s best and richest years 
are from 36 to yo. It is an arrant error for any woman to regard 
herself as passé at any age if she grows old gracefully. 





Kok 

The first Woman’s Rights Convention was called just forty 
nine years ago, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucretia Mott. Half a century before this, Mary 
Wollstonecraft had written her ‘‘ Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman,’’ a matchless plea for the equality of the sexes. <A 
quarter of a century before, Frances Wright, in connection with 
addresses upon other subjects, demanded equal rights for women. 
In 1835, Ernestine L. Rose and Paulina Wright Davis circulated 


the first petition for property rights for women, and during the | 


next ten years Mrs. Rose addressed the New York Legislature a 
number of times asking political equality. Mrs. Stanton also had 
circulated petitions and addressed the Legislature during this 
period. In 1847, Lucy Stone, on her return from Oberlin Col- 


lege, made her first women’s rights address in her brother's | 


church in Gardner, Mass. 

While there had been individual demands, from time to time. 
the first organized body to formulate a declaration of the rights 
of women was the one which met at Seneca Falis, July 19-20 


’ 
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1848, and adjourned to met at Rochester two weeks later. In 
the Declaration of Sentiments and the Resolutions there framed, 
every point was covered that, down to the present day, has been 
contended for by the advocates of equal rights for women. 
Every inequality of the existing laws and customs was carefully 
considered and a thorough and complete readjustment demanded 
The only resolution that was not unanimously adopted was the 
one urging the elective franchise for women. Those who opposed 
it did so only because they feared it would make the movement 
ridiculous. But Mrs. Stanton and Frederick Douglass, seing 
that the power to make laws and choose rulers was the right by 
which all others could be secured, persistently advocated the 
resolution and at last carried it by a good majority. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 
Can a burn with common baking soda, moistening the 


place just enough to make it adhere. 


Dipsomaniacs in Sweden, when put under 
almost entirely on bread steeped in wine. In le 
they loathe the very look and smell of liquor 
In Russia a 





generally become total abstainers. 
is followed with go rd results. 


For burns, take equal parts of linseed oil and lime wate 
mixed, and pour over the burn. <A cotton or linen cloth should 
then be wrung out of the mixture and laid upon the wound. If 
this preparation is used, it will be found to remove pain and give 
a great deal of comfort. Pure glycerine is a most excellent rem- 
When first applied it causes smarting, but this soon 
ceases, and the actual pain from the burn is much relieved. 
Glycerine is said to favor rapid healing. The sooner it is applied 
after the accident the quicker good results will be obtained 


edy also. 


Fifty years ago nerves were not a recognized factor in our 
civilization; now even children know them and acknowledge 
them as terrible masters. 

This is true all over the world, in Europe as well as in 
America, for we can make no claim to the monopoly of a disease 
for which we invented the name of nervous prostration. Yet we 
may safely declare that we have always with us a majority of the 
cases, as well as the causes, and have even been forced to make 
a new verb to express the condition of ‘‘ over-doing.”’ 

A medical authority who has given much attention to the 
subject, finds that a new form of nervous trouble is confined 
largely to northern Europe and to northern parts of the United 
States. He has called the illness House Nerves, and believes 
that those who remain too much in-doors are the special victims 
of the distressing ailment. The symptoms are low spirits, 
brooding over wrongs, real or imaginary, great irritability and 
morbid habit of mind. 

Women, of course, furnish the greatest per cent. of the 
sufferers—men whose work confines them to offices are next in 
number, and the worst patient of them all is the woman who, 
inclined to be delicate, remains in the house for every passing 
cloud, every change in the thermometer. Such a creature is 
really afflicted—she is always imagining the evil that is happen 
ing to the absent husband and children, conjuring up phantom 
terrors whenever a new departure is to be made, or weeping over 
the spilt milk which is irrevocably lost. The poor patient soon 
begins to study herself, her wants, her symptoms, her loneliness, 
her lack of appreciation and sympathy, until at last she is on a 
fair road to insanity—simply through loss of her power of self- 
control and balance—for there is no other ailment to be dis- 
covered. 


For the most desperate case there is positive cure, if only 
the woman can be made to desire it earnestly enough, and it is a 
strange phase of house nerves that the patients no longer wish 
to be well, but, all unconsciously, look upon illness as a sort of 
sacred calling, a coign of vantage which they are loath to yield 

The prescription for the cure consists of a judicious mixture 
of fresh air and exercise. There is no help in drug or doctor, 
while tonics and pills only make matters worse. The trouble 
sprang from a definite cause—lack of air and exercise—and the 
complete cure must lie in the direction of a removal of the cause. 


Consider one moment the ordinary life of the average woman 
to-day and the amount of exercise she takes in the open air. It 
is quite true we have girls by the score who wheel, or boat, or 
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play tennis, but you may be sure none of these are troubled with 
house nerves—that ailment only comes when the cares of the 
family or the work of earning a living shuts the girl in the house 
day after day. 

Housework is exercise, and excellent in its kind—witness 
the effort to introduce the ‘‘chambermaid cure’’ into good 
society —but nine-tenths of housework is done with closed win- 
dows, and so an important part of the prescription is left out. 

Walking is good exercise, too, but we none of us walk 
enough. A storm, or a struggle to keep an engagement, is apt to 
drive the stoutest-hearted among us to the trolleys, and walking 
through overheated and ill-ventilated shops is sure to induce 
rather than to cure house nerves. 

Now that spring is at hand set steadily to work, O suf- 

to get rid of this mortal enemy of your peace and happi- 
ness. Begin by daily taking long walks, not to shops, not to the 
theatre, not to crowded parlors, but clear away into the country. 
Take a trolley—open if possible, and if you are well provided 
with wraps—to some suburban district, and then start for an 
active, brisk walk of an hour or so. 


tere! 


WORDS OF WTSDOM. 


66 RAY, what do you mean by ‘ Respectability ?’ 
Pi it wisdom or worth, sir ? or rank or gentility ? 
Is it rough sound sense ? or a manner refined ? 
Is it kindness of heart ? or expansion of mind ? 
Is it learning, or talent, or honor, or fame, 
That you mean by that phrase (so expressive) to name ? 
‘“No, no—these are not, sir, the things now in vogue : 
A ‘respectable man,’ sir, may be a great rogue, 
A ‘respectable person’ may be a great fool, — 
Have lost even the little he picked up at school, — 
Be a glutton, adulterer, deep drowned in debt, 
May torfeit his honor, his best friend forget,— 
May be a base sycophant, tyrant or knave— 
But a livery-servant, at least he must have ; 
In vice he may vie with vilest of sinners— 
But he »zust keep a cook, and give capital dinners.”’ 
—Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. 


ry 


There is but one straight course, and that is to seek truth 
and pursue it steadily. © 


If people only knew how to hold their tongues, they would 
get far more of their way. 

Ph 

3eware of little expenses; a small leak will sink a great 
ship. 

Hold on to virtue ; it is above all price to you in all times and 
places. Hold on to your good character, for it is and ever will be 
your best wealth. Hold on to your hand when you are about to 
strike, steal, or do an improper act. Hold on to the truth, for it 
will serve you well and do you good throughout eternity. Hold 
on to your tongue when you are just ready to swear, lie, or speak 
harshly, or use an improper word. Hold on to your temper 
when you are angry, excited, or imposed upon, or others angry 
about you. Hold on to your heart when evil persons seek your 
company and invite you to join their games, mirth and revelry. 
Hold on to your good name at all times, for it is much more 
valuable to you than gold, high place or fashionable attire. 


Small faults indulged are little thieves that let in a greater. 


* kK 
*K 


Voltaire, when he was old and suffering, said to Madame 
Necker, in one of those fits uf melancholy to which he was sub- 
ject : ‘‘ The thinking faculty is lost just like the eating, drinking 
and digesting faculties. The marionettes of Providence, in fact, 
are not made to last so long as It.’’ ‘The more and more avowed 
materialistic theories revolted his shrewd and sensible mind ; 
without caring to go to the bottom of his thought and contem- 
plate its consequences, he clung to the notion of Providence as 
to a waif in the great shipwreck of positive creeds ; it was his 
common sense, and not the religious yearnings of his soul, that 
induced him to write the beautiful and tender lines in ‘‘ La Loi 
Naturelle’ 

O God, whom men ignore, whom everything reveals, 
Hear Thou the latest words of him who now appeals ; 


’Tis searching out Thy law that has bewildered me ; 
My heart may go astray, but itis full of Thee. 


AMERICAN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Sydney George Fisher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.50. 


The sub-title explains the object and contents in brief ; 
‘*Showing that it (the Constitution of the United States) is a 
Development of Progressive History, and not an Isolated Docu- 
ment Struck Off at a Given Time, or an Imitation of English or 
Dutch Forms of Government.’’ We had occasion, recently, to 
commend the thoroughness of Mr. Fisher’s work, ‘‘ Pennsylvania, 
Colony and Commonwealth,’’ excellent alike in its wealth of 
information and lucidity of treatment. At first glance this new 
book seems less inviting. Histories and expositions of the Con- 
stitution appear to be cropping up like the buttercups that are 
now sprinkling the meadows with gold, but the leaves of the 
books give us no such delight, for they are mostly crabbed and 
dry. And evolution of anything whatsoever has got, or is get- 
ting to be, just a trifle unfascinating for the Philistine reader, 
jaded with a winter’s wading through cram-books on every 
science, and pining for a free fling among the fields and hills, the 
rustling woods and the billowy breezes. So we pick up the book 
expecting the familiar schoolmastery indoctrination in things 
which every good American ought to know, and did know once 
upon a time, when he was fresh, but continued freshness is sadly 
out of favor in this evil world. However, the expected is what 
does not happen in this case, for a livelier bit of reading would 
be hard to find among works of its class. ‘There is a dash of 
Donnybrook Fair pugnacity in the title-page that sets the Old 
Adam tingling with joy at the bare possibility of a shower of 
whacks falling on some unfortunate Dryasdust’s pate. "The thing 
seems too nice to be true, but the author is as gracious as he is 
earnest, and sure enough we get the treat. The polemical spice 
gives a fine flavor to our lesson upon the growth of the Constitu- 
tion. ‘Two main contentions appear in the sub-title, as has been 
noted, which the author promises he will fully establish in his 
chapters. He denies that the framers of our great Charter were 
indebted to either England or Holland for it as awhole. It may 
occur to some of us that a book with only this denial for its 
theme, written at this late day, might have adorned its title-page 
with a motto, none the worse for being borrowed from England, 
‘*Much Ado About Nothing.’’ But the denial is by no means 
the only theme, and if it were, we get a sense of its true impor- 
tance as it unfolds its significance. 

As a fact, Mr. Fisher admits, again and again, that our Con- 
stitution does originate in English sources. ‘‘ I do not deny that 
in a certain sense it is all English. In fact, I have taken consid- 
erable pains to show how our Constitution was developed by 
English colonists out of the forms of English trading corpora- 
tions through the English colonial charters. Nor will any one 
deny that our language, literature, laws, and many of our cus- 
toms and modes of thought, as well as our characteristic instincts 
and feelings, are of English origin. I do not deny that 
the framers of our Constitution considered and discussed the 
forms of the British Constitution. But they considered them 
principally, as the minutes of their debates will show, for the pur- 
pose, or at any rate with the result, of avoiding them.’’ In other 
words, slavish copying is one thing and evolution is quite another, 
frequently involving all but a reversal of the original. A school 
seems to be arising whose object is to give the credit of the Con- 
stitution to any but the American nation. Why any American 
should wish to do this is inexplicable in the light of patriotism. 
The patriotism which would narrow its hindsight and foresight 
to shut out all view of the external influences which shape the 
destinies of men and peoples is a poor mockery of patriotism, 
lacking the essentials of its proper function, but no less spurious, 
and more fraught with self-destructive virus is the fantastic 
patriotism of those who love to glorify every land except their 
own. Historically, America owes much to England, as England 
owes still more to the Saxons, Danes and Normans, who brought 
to her the fruitful seeds of her greatness, of which some were 
borne across the sea to this vaster field. No proud American 
abates a jot of his rightful pride in cordially admitting to the 
fullest extent the indebtedness of the younger to the elder nation. 
How can there be cause for shamefacedness in accepting what 
falls to us as our inheritance from the ages? How should there 
be anything but pride in contemplating the fair usury to which 
our fathers put their share when the distribution of talents 
reached them ? 

Mr. Fisher contends, and demonstrates, that the framers of 
the Constitution based it upon their own experience of nearly 
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two hundred years with the colonial charters and constitutions. 
What of these had come from England had become thoroughly 
Americanized during that probationary period. ‘‘’They took 
their own experience as it was up to that date in the place and 
community for which they were making a frame of government. 
They made no skips or jumps, but went backward in the past 
directly from themselves and in their own line, taking for their 
guide that which was nearest to them and latest developed, pro- 
vided it had been tested in that line of their own past. The 
Anglo-Saxon always works in this way, step by step, beginning 
with what he has and what is directly applicable. He seldom, if 
ever, obliterates his past or goes aside or afar to seek a new 
theory, and never invents a brand-new political fabric off-hand.”’ 
This is Mr. Fisher’s sensible rejoinder to the fulsome but charac- 
teristically equivocal compliment paid by Mr. Gladstone to this 
country a few years ago, when he said: ‘‘As the British Consti- 
tution is the most subtle organism which has proceeded from 
progressive history, so the American Constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.’’ A document which can be penned in an hour 
may be the expression of a whole year’s labored thought. Per- 
haps Mr. Gladstone's strange forgetfulness of the slow but sure 
processes of nature, taking decades to produce a noble oak which 
a man may amuse himself by hewing down in a day; forgetful, 
too, of the eternal law of evolution in human advancement, 
throws a side light upon the statecraft of him whom Mr. Fisher, 
not willing to be outdone .in compliment, refers to as ‘‘ that great 
statesman.’’ 

Step by step the author proves the radical dissimilarity 
between the two Constitutions. The veto power enjoyed by the 
king was absolute when our Constitution was formed. The 
Convention of 1787 conferred a modified veto on the President, 
which he could only maintain when there were less than two- 
thirds of both Houses against him. Many other facts show 
fundamental differences between Congress and Parliament, the 
Senate and House of Lords, and the powers of Congress, which 
are more contracted than those of Parliament. Very interesting 
are the chapters which trace the evolution of Federalism. ‘‘ We 
usually think of it as starting about the time of the Revolution, 
or at least, receiving its greatest impetus at that time. But it 
had been an important and a much-debated question for more 
than a hundred years before 1776, and more than twenty plans of 
union had been suggested and discussed.’’ 

The sixty pages devoted to the smashing up of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s showy book, crediting all our greatness and most of our 
liberties and customs to the Dutch, are as good reading as the 
Knickerbocker history, with the merit of being true. This 
chapter is a triumph of masterly criticism in matter and manner. 
Every fact and interence of Mr. Campbell’s amusing book is here 
taken out and weighed on its merits. Nine-tenths of the facts 
are shown to be little better than shells without kernels, and the 
rest amount to little for the purposes of his argument. All the 
fine things he claims for Holland came to it from Europe and 
some, such as the town system, from ancient Asia. At times 
Mr. Fisher has to be severe with the Dutch champion, as this 
will show. ‘‘ But Mr. Campbell is always equal to any emer- 
gency, and, after giving his two solitary instances (which are 
made to do duty for more than ten thousand people) he adds, 
‘and there were doubtless many others among the rank and file 
unknown to history who had also lived in that asylum of the per- 
secuted.’ Could anything be more complete than this? The less 
evidence you have, and the more utterly ignorant you are of the 
existence of a fact, the more surely you can prove it. Just con- 
fess your ignorance, offer no proof whatever, and add—‘ but there 
were doubtless ’—whatever you want.”’ 

An author must be sure of his own case before he can tackle 
another like this, from which it can safely be inferred that Mr. 
Fisher is a thorough workman, has gathered an ample stock of 
the best materials, and handles his well-polished tools with the 
deftness of an artist craftsman. The book is as good a one to look 
at as to read, and is well indexed. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. By Donald G. Mitchell, New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


This fourth volume is only a little less unfortunately titled 
than its predecessors, on ‘‘ English Lands, Letters and Kings.’’ 
They are filled with very charming parlor talks about the inter- 
esting people, mostly men, who made English literature for our 
profit and delight. About them and their times, the ups and 
downs of their lives, mostly downs, and about the plaguy 
influences that made many nicely rounded natures cantanker- 
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ously three-cornered. We have a fine show of these latter 1n 
our Colonial period, before kings and the kingly taint had 
ceased to effect American thought and style. Before looking 
into Mr. Mitchell’s gallery of awful examples in this department 
we must speak of his brilliant showmanship. A welcome wave 
of enthusiasm for the study of national literatures is passing 
over the land. We cannot, as patriots, be too thankful for it. 
If it began as a culture fad, and if a good many butterfly flitters 
through bookland choose to keep it to that, ‘‘ peace be with you, 
as the ass said to the cabbage,’’ the chances are that the sight 
and sniff of the feast within reach will sharpen appetite and lead 
to eating. The old-fashioned fad of interlarding conversation 
with quotations, stalking around on stilts to conceal our inability 
to walk with dignity on our own legs, was not entirely absurd. It 
was an artificial high level that only deceived the shallow, but 
it necessitated the resort to sounder props if that level was to be 
sustained. Asa fact it has been raised, a little too suddenly per- 
haps, if not too high, but nowadays our young men and maidens 
must know something substantial of one, if not all, branches of 
literature, and so gleefully have they rushed in, the wonder is 
they can hold the full usury of their ten talents, of which the 
unit so often stands for knowledge and the cipher for wisdom. 
If every historian of literature had Ik. Marvel’s (for this is the 
author’s pen-name) sagacity, there would long ago have been a 
healthy hunger for this study, and real enjoyment in satisfying 
it. Because he purveys cake and ale, where they offer dry 
husks. The bane of the popular literary cult is that it is so gener- 
ally made a drudgery when it might be, and if properly presented 
is, a pleasure. The consequence is a tendency to encourage the 
mild hypocrisy of posing as something of the scholar, usually 
more superficial than solid. To feel one must attend lectures 
because one’s friends do, and make believe one is in earnest 
when in truth it is an earnest of purgatory, is a poor affectation 
of the student spirit and leads to no good. Just the reverse, it 
does harm by wearying before true interest sets in,and what 
might have proved a joy for life is too often turned into either a 
distaste or a hollow pretence. This is why we commend such 
books as this, if indeed there is such another; we are all like 
children in that we relish and enjoy our food and physic in pro- 
portion as they are made palatable, and there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in confessing it frankly. Later on we may prefer 
stronger and nastier stuff, and by the bowl instead of the spoonful. 
When we do there is no end of a supply. There are regiments 
of libraries, battalions of books about books, and picket groups 
that tackle works and writers in detail, all of which are easily 
accessible, most of them instructive, and some particularly inter- 
esting. But, for the young beginner, and for the busy man or 
woman, who has not had a tair chance to discover the deep 
interest, the fascination so much greater than fiction has, and 
the mind-developing influence of this companionship with the 
makers of literatures, we can commend Donald Mitchell as a 
guide who creates interest where it does not already exist, and 
enhances what measure of it you bring with you. He modestly 
professes no more, though he performs a good deal more than 
this. The charm of style doubles the worth of all his wares. 
We may wax critical and occasionally contentious, but it passes 
away as he wraps his story of the man, his struggles and conquests, 
or failures, in the glamor of his vivid and poetic portrayal. 

The opening chapters give us a graphic panorama of the 
beginnings of American literature from the Puritan writings to 
the racy pages of Paine and Franklin. How despotically cantan- 
kerous some of the saints could become is prettily illustrated by 
one of the English-born ministers, who combined the duties of 
the pastorate with the pleasures of grinding out comforting 
rhymes for his flock. The poetical description of ‘‘ The Day of 
Doom ’’ by Michael Wigglesworth was printed in Boston in 1662. 
Its sweetness and beauty kept it popular for a hundred years. 
Jonathan Edwards shows us infants of a span long writhing in 
torment. Wigglesworth enables us to hear their pleas against this 
everlasting doom, to which the Judge, whose poetical gift 
rivals his logic, replies: 

You sinners are, and such a share, 
As sinners may expect, 

Such you shall have ; for I do save 
None but my own elect. 

Yet to compare your sin with their's, 
Who lived a longer time, 

I do confess, yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime 

A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell ; 


But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in Hell! 
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When the sinners, little and big, have gone from the 
Judgment seat to their appointed place, the court reporter, also a 


poet, embellishes his record with this delightful touch : 
They wring their hands, their caitiff hands, 

And enash their teeth for terrour, 
They cry they roar, for anguish sore 
And gnaw their tongues for horrour ; 
But get away, without delay, 
Christ pities not your cry ; 
Depart to Hell! there you may yell 

And roar —eternally ! 


All through the more enlightened years, from the Wiggles 
worth era to that of Longfellow and Bryant, our chatty guide 
introduces us familiarly to the men, famous in their day, whose 
writings form the bulk of our literature. As national literature 
it voices the love of liberty, of patriotism and of the domestic 
virtues from first to last. We have not the ancient traditions 
and crumbling castles from which the rich ballads came that were 
the beginnings of the old world national literatures. American 
poetry has its native note, and so has American prose, clear and 
strong, but it is unfair to look for distinctive originality in a new 
land reared upon an old literature. How excellent has been the 
product of the single century in which its cultivation has been 
possible is known to the world. Mr. Mitchell has enriched 
his pages with a large number of fac-similies and portraits, 
besides personal reminiscenses of famous writers who were his 
friends, Fitz Greene Halleck, Prescott, Washington Irving, 
Bryant and others, but, singularly, Poe is not mentioned. 


THE STORY OF New 


York : 


THE MINE. By Charles Howard Shinn. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


SI.50. 


The present volume is the second in ‘‘ The Story of the West 
Series,’’ edited by Ripley Hitchcock. The author explains that 
it is not a technical treatise upon the mining industry, but an 
attempt to describe, clearly and simply, some of the every-day 
features and some extraordinary ones in the working of the great 
mines. With this, and of necessity, we get a fine panoramic view 
of places and characters. No more picturesque figure than the 
pioneer miner can be found in the records of our development. 
Many of them built for themselves fortune and enviable fame, 
but the picture has its shadows of every tint, and the narratives 
of these known and unknown venturers have all the elements of 
prosaic tragedy. It is not easy to convey an adequate idea of the 
immense amount of information, statistical and other, wrapped 
up in these stories. As stories they have the advantage of being 
new in subject. We learn the history of the Comstock, Borrasca 
and Bonanza, and other famous mines, and all about the ups and 
downs of their owners. The author is at home with his theme, 
and does his work brightly. There are twenty-two full-page 
photo-engravings. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
LIFE AND IMMORTALITY ; or, Soul in Plants and Animals 
Gentry. Sc. D. pp. illustrated. Philadelphia: 
Fetridge Co 


By Thomas G. 
Burk & Mc- 


459, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Prof. Edward 
Dowden. pp. 255. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
THE IN EVOLUTION. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


PLACE OF DEATH 
New York : 


By Newman Smyth. 
St.25. 


pp. 227. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
New York 


The Out of Door Library. pp. illustrated. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


359, 


ATHLETIC Sports. The Out of Door Library. pp. 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 50. 


318, illustrated. New 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 

Captain Mahan, whose ‘‘ Life of Nelson,’’ published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, was reviewed in THE AMERICAN of May 
Ist, writes upon ‘‘ the regrettable error in the notice, attributing 
‘the hanging of a paroled insurgent prisoner in cold blood’ to 
Nelson.’’ The case alluded to was that of Prince Francesco 
Caraccioli, who at seventy years of age led the Neapolitan fleet 


as Admiral in the revolution against the reigning family, whose | 
He had just won | 
Caraccioli, disguised as a peasant, hid | 
himself when the movement failed, but was arrested and brought | 


cause Nelson had taken under his protection. 
the battle of the Nile. 


on board the British flag-ship. Capt. Hardy ordered him to be 
unbound and treated with the dignity due to his rank and as an 
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old personal friend of the British officers. The revolutionary 
garrison had capitulated on condition that their lives and prop- 
erty should be guaranteed, and this guarantee was signed, among 
others, by the British Commander. Within thirty-six hours 
after this, Nelson revoked the treaty, against the protests and 
appeals of his own associates, including Lady Hamilton, announc- 
ing his determination to concede no terms to rebels. He at 
once ordered a court martial composed of Neapolitan officers, 
who could not be expected to preserve impartiality. Caraccioli 
was brought before them within an hour of his legal arrest, at 
nine in the morning, the trial began at ten, it ended at noon with 
sentence of death, and Nelson had the venerable admiral hanged 
by five o'clock, ignoring his appeal to be shot as the lesser indig- 
nity. Our review, in condensing the incident into a sentence, 
called the victim a paroled insurgent, which is strictly inaccurate 
though substantially near the mark. Capt. Mahan is the ablest 
and latest apologist of Nelson in this matter, contending that 
Caraccioli, being arrested as a fugitive, was ‘‘ entitled therefore 
only to justice after due process of law.’’ It detracts not the 
least from our cordial admiration of Capt. Mahan’s impartial 
analysis and weighty judgment of Nelson’s character, when we 
confess a respectful surprise at his technical defence of a vindic- 
tive judicial murder which was neither ‘‘ justice’’ nor done 
‘after due process of law.’’ Capt. Mahan would surely have 
been more at home in justifying Nelson’s mercy had it tempered 
his perverted sense of legality in this case. 

The hubbub raised over the Southernism of a recent school 
book on American literature is increased over a School History of 
the United States by the Rev. J. W. Jones, former chaplain in 
the Army of North Virginia, and of several Southern universi- 
ties. His heresies, so alleged, are the statement that the ‘‘ new 
Union was formed by the secession of eleven States from the old 
Federation,’’ and that official reports show that ‘‘ nearly four per 
cent. more Confederates died in Northern prisons than Federals 
in Southern prisons.’’ Perhaps the one set had been better fed 
than the other; but whether or no, and whether the facts are 
true or false, these are rather small potatoes to put into a school 
book. The battle bids fair to rage unhindered between partisans 
on both sides, more eager to bias than to broaden the minds of 
their children; partisans with miserably poor conceptions of 
what patriotism really is. Could not a few night schools for 
undeveloped adults of this lingering type be set up, to give them 
a chance to see the error of their ways and get a bit of Washing- 
ton’s leaven in their noddles before they go where there is neither 
North nor South, except, perhaps, as to climate ? 


- 
The deifications of deceased American authors and juvenile 
war correspondents goes merrily on. Hawthorne is being crushed 
by the cairn of gushy books, penned largely by his kin, whose 
purpose is to overwhelm this and the coming generation with a 
dread sense of the supersublimity of his unparalleled genius. The 
‘‘ brilliant young Crane,’’ ef a/, (every young reporter styles 
every young reporter ‘‘brilliant’’) are being boomed day after 
day into a glory far transcending that of famous war correspond- 
ents from Julius Caesar to Alexander Forbes. When will this 
excess of cruel kindness cease? Not until impulsive, half-baked 
writers cease to mistake forced puffery for the equivalent of 
spontaneous or slow-matured appreciation. If they mistake it 
their readers don’t. Still, space has to be filled in the newspapers, 
and the book trade must be kept jogging. 
KK 

Is this marching ahead, or marking time, or gliding back- 
ward ? 

Frank Munsey announces that he will begin in the fall the 
publication of ‘‘ books, as well made as the books that now cost 
one dollar or more, to be sold for twenty-cents each.’’ The first 
edition of his first book will consist of 250,000 copies. 


Wm. M. Bains, who was for years at the head of the retail 
department of J. B. Lippincott Co., has gone over to Strawbridge 
& Clothier, the purchasers of the Lippincott stock, to take 
charge of their entire book department. Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
move places them in the position of Wanamaker’s most formida- 
able competitor as a book-seller, and lively times are expected 
when the new book-store gets fairly into working order. 


K 


At a Philadelphia sale of historical relics, autographs, etc., 
the highest price was paid for a fine autograph survey of the 


Mount Vernon tract of land by George Washington, dated 
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Wanamaker’s. 


sorris Four dollars a-piece, An- 
_ tique oak ; shaped arms of 
CHAIRS quarter-sawed oak; figured 
denim cushions ; tufted box edges. 
And a Morris Chair is but another 
name for comfort. 
rhird floor. 
APOLLO PLANNING for summer 
tarry at seaside or in the 
HARPS country? Piano moving 
is troublesome, but an Apollo Harp 
‘an be packed anywhere—or carried. 
A musical wonder—rich, full chords 
in all scales. Just as easy to play in 
five sharps as in C natural. $3 to $30. 
sement, 


SHOES It’s get-out-door time. 
WITH Here are shoes so light 
RUBBER that it’s next to putting 
SOLES wings on the feet of tennis 


players. 
The shoes are for 
men and boys 
women and girls, 

Good fabric tops—black or brown, 
combination soles of leather and 
rubber sewed on. They should 
outwear two ordinary rubber soles. 
Only here, until somebody copies 
them. Fifty Cents 


Shoe Store, Market streat 


It was a bright traveler 
who conjured these 
CAPES warm, non-hurtable 
capes. Just the thing to wear on 
shipboard or in the evening at sea or 
mountain resort. $12 to $18—and 


quite exclusive. 
Second floor, Chestnut street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Why You Should Have It. 


TOURISTS’ 





Bimetallism or 


The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, % % 


By WHARTON BARKER. 


It discusses in every phase the most vital ques- 
tion of the day. 

It is an exhaustive and conclusive work. 

It is the clearest, fairest, most logical book 
ever written on bimetallism. 

It presents facts and gives arguments based on 
proven facts to demonstrate why gold mono- 
metallism drives all producers to ruin and 
despair. 

It shows why and how bimetallism will bring 
back general and lasting prosperity. 

It is a book which will always have a distinct 
value of its own. 

By all those best fitted to judge, it is admitted 
to be without an equal, 

Only when you have read it can you appreciate 
why allthis and much more is true. And you 
will find it to your advantage to do this at once, 
therefore send for a copy now. 


Sent postpaid toany address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, - $ .50 
Library Edition, Cloth, - - 1.00 
A limited number of slightly shop-worn copies— 
paper edition—are being sold at half price, 25 cents 
a copy. Far all purposes as good as though fresh 
from the press. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 


119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention The American, 
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October 1 and 2, 1759, when he was twenty-seven years of age, 
and the same year in which he was married. This sold for $300. 
The catalogue stated that this was Washington’s first survey of 
the Mount Vernon lands. Maps of survey by Washington are 
extremely rare, and, so far as is known, this one brought the 
highest price ever paid at auction for such a Washington docu- 
ment. <A pair of brass-capped andirons and open-work brass 
fender, used by Washington at Mount Vernon, sold for $130. 
They were accompanied by a sworn statement attesting their 
genuineness. An overseer’s account book, showing the number 
of negroes owned by our first President, with expenditures made 
upon them and other household accounts, sold for $102. The 
book contained 150 pages, for the years 1786-89. A letter from 
Abraham Lincoln to General Banks, in 1864, brought $31. 
Letters by Oliver W. Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier 
only realized from three to one and a half dollars each. 
*,* 


De Wolfe, Fiske & Company will publish shortly a book 
entitled ‘‘Samuel Sewall and the World He Lived In,’’ by 
N. H. Chamberlain, author of ‘‘ Autobiography of a New Eng- 
land Farmhouse.’’ ‘The author has gathered his material from 
the old Boston and New England life of 1630-1730. A number 
of interesting Sewall portraits and other illustrations are included. 


* 





John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, will shortly bring 
out ‘‘ Latest Excavations in Nippur,’’ a record of the most 
recent explorations of the Babylonian Exploration Fund under 
the personal charge ef Dr. J. H. Haynes, who will here give his 
personal narrative as expounded and supplemented by Dr. H. VY. 
Hilprecht, editor-in-chief of the publications of the Babylonian 
I.xploration Fund. It will be illustrated by seventy or more 
maps, plans and other plates, including sketches of the more 
recent important finds. 


Deer Park on the Crest of the Alleghanies. 


To those contemplating a trip to the mountains in search of 
health or pleasure, Deer Park, on the crest of the Alleghany 
Mountains, 3,000 feet above sea level, offers such varied attrac- 
tions as a delightful atmosphere during both day and night, pure 
water, smooth, winding roads through the mountains and valleys, 
Cricket grounds, Ball grounds, Golf links, Tennis courts, and 
the most picturesque scenery in the Alleghany range. The hotel 
is equipped with all adjuncts conducive to the entertainment, 
pleasure and comfort of guests. 

There are also a number of furnished cottages with facilities 
for housekeeping. 

The houses and grounds are supplied with absolutely pure 
water, piped from the celebrated ‘‘ Boiling Spring,’’ and are 
lighted with electricity. Deer Park is on the main line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and has the advantage of its 
splendid Vestibule Limited Express trains between the East and 
West. Season excursion tickets, good for return passage until 
October 31st, will be placed on sale at greatly reduced rates at all 
principal ticket offices throught the country. 

The season at Deer Park commences June 21, 1897. 

For full information as to rates, rooms, etc., address D. C. 
Jones, Manager, Camden Station, Baltimore, Md.—Adz7. 


AMERICANS IN EvRopE.—The London Standard remarks 
upon the summer rush to Europe : 

‘“The tendency is to make the season of migration begin 
even earlier in the year ; and already its signs and portents are 
upon us. The advance booking on the transatlantic steamers 
has exceeded all previous records. The best state-rooms have 
been bespoken months in advance ; indeed, the careful tourist has 
already engaged his berth for the return journey in the autumn. 
No wonder new lines are talked of, and steamers larger than the 
Great Eastern are projected. In London, it is said, the Ameri- 
can applications for rooms are unprecedented. Some of our 
gigantic hostelries have let so many suites that they are positively 
refusing to receive any more American orders. Transatlantic 
‘society’ bears its full part in the exodus. A few weeks ago the 
press of the United States was exhausting itself in denunciation 
(and description ) of a too famous fancy-dress ball in New York, 
given by one of its most energetic millionairesses. The spirited 
entertainers, and, no doubt, many of their guests, have winged 
their way across the seas, anxious to repeat their ‘ social triumphs’ 
and to exhibit their dresses and their diamonds to the enraptured 
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DEER + PARK 
On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


Season Opens June 2ist, 1897, 


Superb Hotel and Cottages. 


For rates, rooms and other information 
apply to D. C. JONES, Manager, B. & O 
Central Building, Baltimore, Md.. up 
to June roth; after that date, Deer 
Park, Md. 





Join the 
Grand American Tour 
OF THE 
Manufacturers’ Club 
To 
Colorado, California, the Yosemite, 
and the Yellowstone National Park, 
Visiting 24 States and Territories. 
Escorted by Charles H. Adams. 


Number Limited. Leaving July 7 for 60 days 
For itineraries tor this and cther American and 
Europ2an tours, apply to 
ADAMS & How LAND, Agents, 
14 S. Broad St., Phila. 











RAYMOND & 
W HITCOMB'S 
(io TyTOURG 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Magnificent High Class Fereign Trips. 


Parties will leave New York oy the 
White Star Line, May 19 and June 9, for 
a Grand Tour through Central and 


NORTH CAPE 


Northern Europe, with visits to many 
picturesque old World nooks not ordi- 
narily seen. The May party will travel 
through Ireland, Scotland ard England, 


RUSSIA 


in addition to Norway (‘‘ The Land of 
the Midnight Sun’’), Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Northern Italy, 
Switzerland and France Shorter tours 
on other dates through Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Germany, on the Rhine, etc. 
Send for European circular. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 
1005 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Mutual Life Ins. Building), Philada. 





HOUSEKEEPERS’ DELIGHT. 


A Wonderful Discovery. Ray of 
Sunshine. 


The Allen’s Combination Gold and Silver 
Polish preserves the condition of your silver; 
it gives the greatest lustre, which lasts longer, 
with less labor and better results, than any other 
polish. It gives satisfaction in every respect and 
is one of the purest articles in the market 
Sample cake will be mailed to any address in 
the United States or Canada, upon receipt of 
1§ cents in money or stamps. 


Address, B. C. ALLEN & Co., 
221 West 61st St., : 
NEW YORK CITY 
All Druggists and Dealers sell it. 
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gaze of another continent. Altogether, America will be very 
much in evidence with us this year. 

‘‘Americans still pervade the mainland of Europe. They go 
southward as far as Spain and Sicily, northward to Norway and 
Russia, eastward to that agreeable Oriental annexe of Europe 
which is called Egypt. But they show an increasing preference 
for the British Isles."’ 


BONAPARTE’S CORSICA FOR BICYCLING ‘TourIsts.—One 
who has done it urges others to make the novel trip. He describes 
a three weeks’ tour such as is not easily to be matched in 
Europe, if perfection of roads, air and scenery should be desired. 
Corsica, as every child knows, is French territory; and the 
French—well, it may be that in matters such as the production 
of an increasing population history will record a failure, but in 
affairs of such importance as the construction of roads which 
shall be a dream of paradise to wheelmen there is no doubt that 
they stand pre-eminent. The roads and railways run side by 
side, so that baggage is easily sent ahead by stages. 

We may, therefore, mount at Bastia with a light heart and 
the certainty that the morning train will, at its own slow 
leisure, safely convey our wardrobe to Ponte Leccia, where the 
first night will probably be spent, and after, as desired, to Corte, 
Vizzavona, and Ajaccio on the road of our intended journey. 
But we must now make headway, past Ponte Nuovo (where 
still exists the famous old bridge on which the patriot Paoli made 
his last stand for Corsican independence ), to Ponte Leccia, ( Hotel 
Cyrnos); from thence to Corte (Hotel Paoli), the ancient capital 
and seat of the various Governments that from time to time have 
held the reins of this free-spirited little island; and on toVizzavona, 
through gorgeous snow- capped mountains—rising to above 8,000 
feet-—and picturesque villages perched on rocky heights ; and, 
finally, in completion of the first portion of our tour, descending 
gloriously to Ajaccio, the city of palms and orange trees, blue 
Mediterranean and other Southern joys. 

And here a word of advice. It is as well, when possible, 
to send a day’s warning to the inns of your arrival, that there 
may be time given to kill the fatted kid—the Corsican’s favorite 
food—and put your rooms in order ; for though fresh eggs and 
bread and good native wine (the latter given, as water is in Eng- 
land, free of charge) are always to be had, meat requires time to 
be caught, killed, and prepared. As regards language, there is no 
difficulty. 

Should the cyclist desire to visit Propriano and Bonifacio 
(and the latter especially would repay the pains), he must carry 
his kit upon his back and trust to the good road alone. Then, 
returning to Ajaccio, he will, on his way north again—to Calvi, 
on the western coast, the Ultima Thule of his tour—visit Cales- 
toggio, or perhaps Vico, Sagone, and Carghese.. The latter, by 
the way, is a curiously interesting Greek settlement of refugees 
from Turkish tyranny dating from the seventeenth century; and 
from this place, the villages of Piana and Evisa might be visited, 
and so finally at Calvi would conclude a tour which, in the hum- 
ble opinion of the writer, would, for the months of April and of 
May, more than satisfy the most exacting cyclist. 


* kK 
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AN IMPRESSION OF JERUSALEM.—This is from a series of 
travel papers appearing in the ///ustrated London News : 

‘* Tired as we were, we could not let the remaining hour of 
daylight pass without seeing something of the Holy City, so 
after partaking of some tea—falsely so-called—we sallied out for 
a stroll through the Jaffa Gate, where we had to back against 
the wall to make room for a string of camels, into the Street of 
David, a narrow lane guiltless of pavement, and with a descent 
of a step to every eight or ten paces. Greeks, Moslems, 
Armenians—they swarm past in an unending stream, while the 
camel rears his scornful head over all, and grey and white 
donkeys bear their picturesque riders to and fro. All that we 
had experienced in the way of insanitary conditions paled before 
the condition of the streets of Jerusalem, and the first impres- 
sion of the city can hardly fail to be painful. To ascend the 
Mount of Olives by a stony road penned in by two walls, and to 
find the summit disfigured by Bedouin huts of most evil- smelling 
condition, is a severe disappointment. To be asked a shilling 
admittance to see the Garden of Gethsemane, walled in and laid 
out in geometrical order, is neither more nor less than horrible, 
though hardly more depressing than the reality of that ‘ Mt. 
Zion,’ which has been in imagination the type of all that was 
noble and beautiful. To see the sick, the maimed, and the 
blind as they really are in Palestine is, moreover, a heartrending 





experience. ‘The number of beggars is so overwhelming that 
one must be adamant in self-defence, though there are occasions 
when the hardest heart softens, as, for instance, when a small 
specimen of humanity, clad in innocency and half a yard of 
cotton, toddles after one and rolls its big brown eyes in entreaty.’’ 
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Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue, Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable, 


TH E G U | D E packet menial Wentortet hanged Aster, New (5 CTS. ' 
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= Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for 
and your Choice Two packets 25c., three packets 30c, Full retail price 45 cts, 
Vick’s INustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers 
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Hov did he get there? Once a vigorous, 

. prosperous business man. How did he 

get there? By getting in the dumps 

: WS wen his liver was lazy, losing his temper, 

—_ his good sense, losing his business 
riends. 


When You Feel Mean and Irritable 


send at once for a box of Cascarets Candy Cathartic, the 
kind you need in your business, 30c., 25c., 50c., any drug 
store, or mailed for price. Write for booklet ‘and free sample. 
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Our ‘“T’’ does it, 

As evidence of their 
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